Tintoretto: “Lucretia and Tarquinius.” See page 10 
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|. The mew Art Digest feature page 
on “Art Materials and Techniques” 
by the well-known authority Ralph 
Mayer? This appears in the first 
issue of each month. 


The first book on color mixing written 
especially to meet the various needs of the 
artist. Discusses colors and the mixing of 
colors in simple everyday language and keeps 
scientific analysis and theory to a minimum. 
A practical method of instruction. 80 pages, 
714 x 9, Illustrated. $3.75 2. The mew Art Digest Educational 

Section? Carries newsy and informa- 

tive articles on various Schools and 


Pattern and Design teachers throughout the country. 


This is a regular feature each issue. 
BY N. Il. CANNON 


3. The mew Art Digest binder which 
holds a complete file for one year? 
Comes in beautiful simulated leather 
and is a buy at only $3.00. Send for 
yours today. 


A practical, authoritative book presenting 
the fundamentals of pattern and design in 
clear, simple terms. Leads toward a personal 
interpretation and understanding of the sub- 
ject. Fully illustrated and containing a 
special section on teaching children. 160 


pages, 744 x 91%, 12 full color plates. $6.00 Have you renewed your subscription for 1950? 


de: our local booker art store, If not, do so immediately so you won't miss 


Pitman Publishing Corporation the big art events coming during 1950. " 


2 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. aan 
The Art Digest, 116 £59 St, New York 22, N.Y. mm 
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Evergood in Defense of Evergood 
HENRY Sir: The letter written by Mr. Giovanni 


Chigi [Dicest, November 15] appears to 

LEE me to be a publicity-seeking, infantile 

pretense at scholarship intended not only 

to discredit my honesty, my imagination 

he Cc . ‘ & and my ability as a creative artist, but 


also to degrade the intelligence of the 
Carnegie Jury of award and the director 
of that institution which recently honored 
Januar 10- 31 my painting Leda in High Places. T H E F i G U 4 E 
Y Mr. Giovanni Chigi seems as sterile of 
humor as he is of understanding when 


he forbids the artist of today to go openly, 
, : humbly and unafraid to the work of our 
great predecessors for inspiration, knowl- 


edge and actual discipline as did so many 


° of the great masters themselves to their 
683 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. predecessors for actual form, design, and OUNG 
detail. 
Of the three great Leda paintings (one 
of which was discovered by Mr. Chigi of 
New York, N. Y., in the Borghese Collec- G A L L E R I E S 
tion in Rome!) all are quite varied in 


A Concert in Color style, mood and treatment and seem defi- 


nitely to have been executed by different 
hands. Elements from all three of these Ol d an d Mo dern 


by 
paintings I used broadly in the construc- 
tion of Leda in High Places which I he 
worked on for over a year. I painted my Paintings 
picture taking for granted that any one 


E ‘ b with an average art education would 
xpressing on canvas the know the source of reference to which I 


Spirit of great music had gone for my inspiration. And I also 
expected, from the art public, credit for 
January 9-21 having more intelligence than Mr. Chigi 1 East 57th St. e New York 
BELMONT 6 ALLERIES | infers I lack when he ridiculously insin- 
y ne. uates that I was endeavoring to deceive 
26 East 55th Street, New York the world by fraud when I went openly 
' 


and unashamed to a unversally known JACOB HIRSCH 


source of reference in the development 
of my own personalized interpretation of ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE the ancient Leda theme. The general 30 West 54 Street, New York 
form and posture of the Ledas in the Works of Art: 


Italian paintings (attributed to the con- 
ception of Leonardo) are very obviously EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
themselves influenced by the Venus pos- ORIENTAL 
tures of the more ancient Greek sculp- MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
S A L PE TE zg GALLERY tures. Ingres’ female figure in his painting PAINTINGS 
36 WEST 56 ST. , N. Y. C. La Source is similarly borrowed from DRAWINGS—PRINTS 
[Please turn to page 23] = 
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Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES :—At year’s end, the Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission appointed Ken- 
neth Ross as general manager of the 
Municipal Art department, of this city, 
following the resignation of Miss Eliza- 
beth Black who has held the post for 
many years. The commission had earlier 
asked the City Council to create a post 
of Co-ordinator of Art and hire Ross to 
fill it. An employee of the commission 
quietly inspired a series of letters to 
the council. In some of these Ross was 
fantastically misrepresented as spear- 
heading a red plot to take over art ac- 
tivities at City Hall, This charge was 
repeated in the council and duly re- 
ported in the papers. Documents in 
favor of Ross, written by responsible 
citizens, had been withheld from the 
council. Next day, the councilman said 
he had been erroneously informed. Miss 
Black’s resignation permitted Ross’s ap- 
pointment to her place. Ross is expected 
to resign his post as art critic on the 
Los Angeles Daily News. He was the 
first director of the Pasadena Art In- 
stitute and also of the now defunct 
Modern Institute of Art in Beverly 
Hills. He has the personality and in- 
telligence to raise the standard of the 
city’s art exhibitions. 

Dr. Patrick Joseph Kelleher, who was 
appointed chief curator of art at Los 
Angeles County Museum in August, re- 
signed Dec. 28. Neither Kelleher nor 
Director James H. Breasted, Jr., would 
give details, the latter calling it an in- 
ternal matter. 

Chief art exhibitions during 1949 were 
of the Berlin paintings in January, the 
Leonardo da Vinci exhibition in June, 
and the California Centennials Exhibi- 
tion of Historical and Contemporary 
California Art in October, all at the 
County Museum. Perhaps one should 
add the art exhibition at the Los An- 
geles County Fair in September, the 
Pasadena Art Institute’s exhibition of 
Persian art in October, and displays of 
Pre-Columbian art and ancient modern 
drawings, both at Scripps College. 

Frank Perls will open galleries bear- 
ing his name in Beverly Hills Jan. 23 
with an exhibition of American and 
French contemporary painting and 
sculpture drawn chiefly from Knoed- 
ler’s, Pierre Matisse, the Downtown, 
Buchholz .and Weyhe galleries, with 
which he has an alliance. 

The closing of the Modern Institute 
of Art in ‘May ended its series of inter- 
esting exhibitions, lectures and forums. 
Los Angeles needs such an institution 
but was evidently not prepared to sup- 
port it in 1949. The fact that several 
members of the Institute’s board were 
named in California’s Committee on Un- 
American Affairs’ reports did not help 
to secure business backing. 

Both the Centennials exhibition and 
the County Fair art show brought 
much criticism from letter writers who 
protest what they call “extreme” mod- 
ern art. In harmony with the times, 
these exhibitions showed more abstract 
and expressionistic works than in pre- 
vious years. It is noted, too, that sup- 
porters of “‘conservative” art quote from 
Rep. Dondero’s Congressional speeches 
and remarks in their letters of protest. 
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Whitney and Modern Museum Co-Mate 


es THE SECOND TIME in three years, the Whitney Museum 
has decided to link its destiny with another New York 
art institution. Most important news of the past fortnight 
was the agreement signed between the Museum of Modern 
Art and the Whitney Museum “to insure a closer co-opera- 
tion between the two museums in the field of American art 
and to inaugurate intensive programs for the advancement of 
American art and the encouragement of the American artists.” 

Let us hope that this wedding will be more lasting than 
the misalliance entered into by the Whitney and the aged 
and wealthy Metropolitan Museum. At least the affair is 
based on sounder grounds. 

The agreement emphasizes that the independence and 
unique position of each museum will be preserved. On its 
part, the Museum of Modern Art has made available to the 
Whitney Museum a plot of land opposite it on 54th, making 
it possible for the Whitney to leave West 8th Street and 
build closer to the city’s art center. A joint committee has 
been appointed to co-ordinate a mutual exhibition and educa- 
tional program, with each lending freely to the other. 
Through the Museum of Modern Art’s Circulating Exhibition 
Department, the Whitney Annuals will be made available 
to a nation-wide audience, along with other comprehensive 
displays. 

Each museum has decided to make available substantial 
additional funds for the purchase of contemporary American 
art. The Whitney will sell all items in its collection that ante- 
date the year 1900, making that year the official beginning 
of the definition “contemporary.” The proceeds will be used 
to create a fund which will greatly increase the Whitney’s 
purchasing power. The Modern Museum will establish a new 
fund for the purchase of modern American art. 

Although the Whitney was dedicated by Founder Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney to contemporary art, the museum built, 
as an auxiliary force, a notable collection of historical native 
works by such artists as Homer, Eakins, Allston, Peale and 
Mount. These are the paintings that will be sold to purchase 
newer examples. It is at this point that the Metropolitan 
Museum can take part in the re-organization and enlarge 
its own collections by time-tested canvases, 

The. Whitney has planned an active schedule, aside from 
the two annuals. Next year, the last in Greenwich Village, 
there will be a memorial show for Arshile Gorky, followed 
in 1952 by a retrospective exhibition for John Sloan. The 
joint announcement closed on a note of mutual admiration, 
so we can expect at least a harmonious honeymoon. 


Puff-Sheets 


penmare BECAUSE of its small area, the art world finds 
history repeating itself with greater frequency than does 
almost any other field of human endeavor. Twenty years ago, 
when I left the then adobe streets of Santa Fe for the hard 
pavements of 57th Street, one of my first assignments was 
to do some research on “puff-sheets” among American artists. 
The result was an editorial which caused the Paris publica- 
tion, La Revue Moderne, most successful of its kind, to sue 
the Dicest for libel. However, as soon as facts and figures 
were quoted, the suit was dropped and we thought the files 
on this petty racket could be closed. 
But the gentleman-critic from Paris persisted in making 
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our unrecognized geniuses internationally famous at so mach 
per copy. Scrap-books, filled with La Revue Moderne Jauda- 
tions, continued to descend on my desk and. we lost several 
subscribers when they were reminded that sawdust could be 
bought at a dime a bag, The ten-year depression provided a 
lush period for bought publicity, and I was forced to write 
several more editorials—at the risk of boring my readers. 
Then came the war and a rest period from French lovers of 
American art. But now there has been an active revival of 
the old and profitable game, judging from a letter sent 
to Monsieur Dixie Cooley (a Southern woman artist too wise 
to bite, whose name was taken alphabetically from the Allied 
Artists Catalogue). 

After Miss Cooley’s “come-on” note there will arrive a 
letter stating the printing costs for advertising her genius- 
As I have so often written in the past, if you have some- 
thing to say in paint, leave the evaluation to your native 
critics. They may not be as appreciative as the Paris expert, 
but their opinions will be honest and will carry weight in 
your scrap-book. 


Ralph Mayer on Craft 


a” OcToBER, when we engaged Ralph Mayer to con- 

tribute a monthly, article, we obtained the services of one 
of the world’s foremost authorities on the technology of 
artistic painting. A tireless and selfless defender of the 
henesty and integrity"of artists’ materials, Mr. Mayer has 
made the ArT DicEst even more valuable-to the artists and 
students of the nation (see page 16). 

Aside from teaching at Columbia University, lecturing at 
the Art Students League, and painting himself, Mr. Mayer 
has acquired a broad and practical training in all branches 
of the manufacture of paints, pigments, varnishes and chem- 
icals. More than twenty years ago he taught a small group 
of advanced artists the tempera technique, and is credited 
with reviving tempera painting on gesso panel in this country 
(see Time, Feb., 1938). His book, The Artist’s Handbook of 
Materials and Techniques (Viking, 1940), has become a 
standard classic. It is such hard, intelligent work, as Mr- 
Mayer is doing, that will help lift the stigma of bad craft 
from so much American painting. 


Please Pass the Artist 


eae Arno’s Sizzling Platter and Darrow’s Please 

Pass the Hostess, my favorite book reviewer, Sterling 
North of the World-Telegram, compares our “serious” art- 
ists with our cartoonists—with the ‘artists far in the rear- 
Here are some excerpts: 


“A student of our culture, searching the post-atomic war 
ruins, would learn more from our cartoonists than from our 
‘serious’ artists. He might even wonder which. was which. 


“Suppose, for instance, that such an archaeologist uncov- 
ered the infantile paintings of Miro or Klee. He certainly 
would gain the impression that ours was a century of monte- 
banks, quacks and charlatans or artists with brains and 
talents of kindergarteners. 

“But if in some lead-encased time capsule he should come 
across books of cartoons by Peter Arno and Whitney Darrow, 
Jr., he would have a clew as important as the Rosetta Stone 
to interpreting our era. He would also note in passing that 
both Arno and Darrow could draw circles around nine-tenths 
of the Cubists, Dadaists and Existentialists. 

“He would probably observe that whereas most of our 
‘serious’ artists had nothing to say and said it badly, the 
best of our cartoonists had a great deal to say and often 
said it superbly.” 
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NEW EXHIBITION FRAMES 


by HEYDENRYK 
“The Contemporary” 


uy 


“The Academy” 


Especially designed to fill the need for well-propor- 
tioned, well-finished, studio and exhibition frames. 
Made in large quantities and standard sizes so 
artists can benefit by the resulting very low prices. 


« 


GOOD DESIGN — ARTISTIC FINISH — LOW PRICE 
AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


The HOUSE of HEYDENRYK, 65 West 56th Street, N. Y. 19 
Illustrated pamphlet and price list available direct. or through your local dealer. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


Art Criticism and the Whitney Annual 


HARKING BACK to the discussion of art 
critics and their function (see DitcEst, 
Dec. 1), I wonder, Is it not also the in- 
formed critic’s task to analyze the work 
of art to see what it contains, then to 
appraise the findings as impartially as 
possible, and finally to summarize and 
add the personal element, his opinion? 
To state the opinion without such sup- 
port easily becomes name-calling or self- 
revelation or both. The buttressed ver- 
dict may conceivably and occasionally 
become enlightening —even to artists 
and art officials, as well as to the curi- 
ous public. Artists, I have found, fre- 
quently welcome intelligent appraisal. 

One of the curses of our time is the 
hasty glance. Such glances, in the case 
of pictures or sculptures, take in only 
what intellect quickly recognizes—-sub- 
ject. They are more than likely to re- 
bound without contact from the sensory 
embellishments which transform subject 
into a work of art. Another curse is 
the tolerance of great evils, like dicta- 
tors, radio commercials and fumbling 
confusion in art. Witness the incredible 
manifestations of contemporary life— 
the fellow-traveler; the 76 per cent of 
interviewed citizens who, in a recent 
poll, voted for radio commercials in 
busses and streetcars with no resent- 
ment at being a “captive audience’; 
and certain honors—of exhibition, pur- 
chase and award—which are going to 
some of the most blundering, or ABC, 
products of our School of Confusion. 
Criticism based on keen appraisal is 
about the only thing that will hasten 
the cure of such evils. 

The Whitney Annual of American 
Painting furnishes the perfect labora- 
tory for the testing of the role, value 
and effectiveness of art criticism. Here 
in one showing is everything we are to- 
day producing in pictures. There is ut- 
ter confusion. There is simplicity ele- 
vated to a fetish. There are still some 
naturalistic inventories of visual facts. 
There are outstanding examples of de- 
signed realism. There is unbridled emo- 
tional rioting and emotion check-reined 
by intellect. 

Some artists have learned nothing 
about the organization of modern de- 
sign; some approach mastery thereof. 
Some deal:with subject in terms of the 
skilled replica, others symbolically. The 
approach to subject with some is en- 
tirely objective, with others, mainly or 
entirely subjective. Some are concern- 
ed only with outer or visible realities, 
others dig deep to find inner truth. 

In addition to naturalism and realism 
there are surrealism, abstraction, ro- 
manticism and classicism. And, as the 
means of realizing all these varied ap- 
proaches, there are techniques of equal 
range—from the crudity of an untal- 
ented beginner to a mastery which holds 
its own with, if it does not equal or 
surpass, the great works of the Euro- 
pean Renaissance. These are tangible 
elements. Beyond them are intangibles 
which I have no space even to list. 

Each item on this list invites sepa- 
rate consideration and sensitive ap- 
praisal—on which a just critical opin- 
ion must be based. 
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REFREGIER: The Staircase 


New Artists Honored, Abstraction Crowned at Whitney Annual 


By Judith Kaye Reed 


THE WHITNEY’S CURRENT exhibition, 
“Contemporary American Painting” 
raises a question: what does the phrase 
“American painting” connote? From 
Colonial days until the early years of 
this century, most people thought of it 
as a fledgling national art that looked 
across the water more often than it 
sought answers and styles in its own 
studios. Later, American artists, rebell- 
ing against European ideals, thought 
they found national independence by 
glorifying—in their own, and often 
strange way—the American Scene. 

This regional school was compara- 
tively short-lived, dying of its self-im- 
posed limitations. Nevertheless, it did 
look as if the school had had a strong 
and clarifying influence, for it turned 
American painters back to painting 
what they knew best—in the represen- 
tational style that was considered to be 
their characteristic one. To many, it 
seemed inevitable that an art which 
combined a Romantic approach (long a 
repeating theme in American art) with 
strong interest in subject would emerge. 

It didn’t. Instead, the influence of 
European-born abstraction—which had 
promised to form a disciplinary base for 
better designed realism—grew stronger 
and more insistent until it became, in 
the studios of many of the younger 
(and a number of older) artists, the 
dominant end in itself. 

Previous Whitney annuals have 
shown increasing numbers of abstract 
works, but the present show drives 
home with dramatic impact the change 
that has taken place. 

For here indeed is an exhibition that 
will please the avant-garde moderns, 
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horrify the conservatives, and probably 
give much pause for thought to the 
most enlightened liberals. Abstraction 
is king here—but not only the abstrac- 
tion of the cubists and their followers 
who began with a specific point of de- 
parture. 

Here also is abstraction of form and 
ideas that no longer have any identifi- 
cation with a familiar world. Artists 
like Baziotes deny the need of any con- 
tent or communication beyond the level 
of vague sensory appeal. Painters like 
Motherwell abstract even the very art 
of painting itself: a few arbitrary lines, 
some vague indication of shapes cas- 
ually arranged and applied with a brush 
indifferent to the quality of paint or 
canvas are offered—incredibly—as fare 
for esthetic contemplation. 


In contrast to such tenuous ap- 
proaches are other pictures like Pol- 
lack’s well-painted blazing constellation 
of colorful dots. But whether they com- 
municate anything in their emotional 
non-objectivity is doubtful. Still other 
works follow Gottlieb’s pictographic 
lead and borrow symbols invented by 
other cultures to blend them with per- 
sonal ones that say little that is mean- 
ingful to the onlooker. Call them totem- 
ists, mythmakers or use any other label 
ingeniously devised to compound con- 
fusion. Are these artists representing 
the mainstream of a vital American 
art? Or are we throwing too strong a 
searchlight on a minor (qualitatively 
not quantitatively) tributary destined 
soon to dry up? 

The perspective of time can give us 
the only real answer, but that the 
works on display do represent a good 
share of the art being produced through- 


out the country cannot be denied. The 
161 pictures are by artists from 19 
states. More than half of the painters 
(83) were not represented in the 1948 
Annual, while 40 of them have never 
before been invited by the Museum. 


Max ERwnNsT: Portrait of Joan Miro 





MELCARTH: Street Scene 


GRUNBAUM: Greek Landscape 


Many artists are exhibiting for the first 
time in New York... a: 
_ These are figures that dispell any 
notion that the museum is picking only: 
well-publicized artists or those pushed 
by small but influential groups. (Forty- 
six of the exhibitors are listed in the 
catalogue as not having dealers.) 
While there are, of course, good pic- 
tures in the show, including many ab- 
stract ones, the exhibition gains its 
character as much from the confused 
and empty ones as from their betters. 
Here the Museum is at fault, for by 
choosing such work it honors a dead end. 
And awards of “0” for obscurity 
should not be confined to the younger 
men. Candidates among the well-known 
painters include Walker Tomlin, whose 
Autocrats in his new scribbling style 
is all the more distressing since he is 
no fumbling beginner but a mature and 
gifted painter who has gone backwards 
with strange abandon; Mark Rothko 
who has luminous color but little else 
in his melting picture-making; Georgia 
O’Keeffe, whose Pelvis Side is con- 
trolled but somehow absurd. 


There are pictures which reveal var- 
ious degrees of abstraction—the old- 
fashioned kind that stops short of nihil- 
ism. In them, sharpened clarification of 
form and content do produce such satis- 
fying results as Gwathmey’s disciplined 
balance of style and subject in Sowing. 
Refregier’s The Staircase, Max Ernst’s 
inventive and lively Portrait of Joan 
Miro, one of the best pictures in the 
show (see illustrations), Knaths’ Clam 
Diggers, George Morris’ clean Ara- 
besque, Spruce’s simple and strong Tur- 
tle and Tam’s half-real, half-abstract 
Haena Mountains all belong here. 

Others worth noting are Niles Spen- 
cer’s Erie Underpass, Stamos’ poetic, 
non-intellectual imagery, Sennhauser’s 
sprightly canvas and Shahn’s carnival 
abstraction. Shahn is also seen, through 
the influence of style, subject, and color, 
in newcomer James Grunbaum’s Greek 
Landscape (see illustration). 

Unique among the more extreme, or 
non-objective artists is I. Rice Pereira, 
who makes of an often cold art a richly 
decorative one. 

The surrealist group comprises a 
core of definitely surreal works with 
many more that blend overtones of sur- 


realism with other styles—academic to 


Semi-abstract. Seligmann’s dramatic 


Pythagoreans and Tanguy’s sleek but 
fluent Fear (illustrated) are nearly the 
sole survivors of a once popular style. 
Salemme’s slender, moving’ columns 
make delightful sense, surrealist or 
otherwise: ; 


Expressionism, the second large “’ism” 
in the show and one that runs through 
many abstract paintings as well, offers 
a number of distinguished works. Star- 
ring here is Max Beckmann with his 
dark, dynamic view of Nice. 


Hung in the proper spiritual direction 
—to the right of the all-abstract en- 
trance gallery—are the few conserva- 
tive works—pictures chosen evidently 
because they deal with representational 
subject and emphasize painting quality. 
Raphael Soyer’s Nude in Profile and 
Henry Varnum Poor’s Artist in Sum- 
mer are both sober works, high in in- 
tegrity and substantial achievement of 
mood and characterization. Speicher’s 
portrait of Andrée Ruellan reminds us 
that we do have accomplished artists 
sure of the validity of old paths, just 
as Brooks’ big still-life (one of the few 
pictures on what was once a favorite 
theme of moderns) is_ beautifully 
brushed, if unexciting. Melcarth’s Street 
Scene is stagey but effective, while 
Stuempfig gives us excellent painting 
along with self-conscious poignancy in 
Viaduct. Bosa’s Gloria and Steve Raffo’s 
Brownstone Mermaid find beguiling fan- 
tasy in New York streets. 


Whitney Bender is worth noting for 
the primitive precision and unprimitive 
planning of House of Yesterdays, Paul 
Mommer for the design and dark ro- 
mance of Gothic, Kenneth Nack for 
the textural interest of Subway, Muriel 
Streeter for her sound landscape, Ar- 
thur Kraft for his color. 


Nearly as notable as the abstract 
character of the show is the absence of 
many well-established painters and per- 
ennial national exhibitors—abstract and 
otherwise. Among the names that come 
to mind, but missing from this show 
are Weber, Stuart Davis, Guston, Marsh, 
Hopper, Bishop, Sepeshy, and a roster 
of others. The Museum explains that 
a planned policy of rotating invitations 
is responsible. (Whitney, to Feb. 6.) 


GWATHMEY: Sowing 
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The Cube Root 


THERE IS SOMETHING right as rain 
about the joint show of Lyonel Feinin- 
ger and Jacques Villon which set out 
from Boston’s Institute of Contempo- 
rary Art, is now at the Phillips Gallery 
in Washington, and will complete its 
rounds at the Delaware Art Center in 
Wilmington. There is a certain logic in 
showing these two artists together be- 
yond the mere coincidence of physical 
similarities between them. Both are in 
their mid-seventies. Both have lived 
through some of the most hectic mo- 
ments in the history of art. Both were 
in Paris when cubism arrived. 

The foreword to the show’s catalog 
states that “this exhibition is not cal- 
culated to startle the observer with 
coincidental similarities in the work of 
two painters whose origins—and whose 
experience and orientation—are poles 
apart. Differences inevitably outweigh 
likenesses; Jacques Villon is French to 
his finger-tips, while Feininger, despite 
long residence and activity abroad, has 
never lost his essential Americanism. 
The men neither know each other, nor 
have they come under each other’s 
artistic influence.” 


These words are sufficient to the 
very wise. But the casual visitor will 
be delighted with the parallel look of 
things. Feininger, he will no doubt 
know, for Feininger—in his own quiet 
way—has become one of the deans of 
American painting. Villon, he will know 
less well—and perhaps not at all—for 
Villon’s reputation here ebbed after 
the 1913 Armory Show when he seemed 
the avant-garde rage. Today Villon is 
again a rage—and in Paris a whole 
younger group of painters finds fresh 
inspiration in his bright color works. 

Seen together, Feininger and Villon 
show the progress of a certain phase 
of cubism. Multiple perspective, inter- 
locking facets and planes, linearity, 
color for its own sake are terms in a 
language they share. Both men are es- 
sentially lyrical and decorative paint- 
ers; and, as this show proves, both are 
masters of similar means dedicated to 
their very own ends. 


VILLON: The Three Orders 
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VLAMINCK:’ Street in Normandy 


A Full View of Landscape as Seen by Vlaminck 


A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION of the 
oeuvre of Maurice Vlaminck presents 
this artist at full length. It opens chro- 
nologically with his fawve period when 
he was working at Chatou with Derain. 
An early Sailing at Chatou with its 
derisive gesture towards local color and 
emphatic statement, indicates the art- 
ist’s desire to break away from the 
amorphous sweetness into which Im- 
pressionism had degenerated. In a 
somewhat later phase, the influence 
of Cézanne is felt. 

When Vlaminck resumed his paint- 
ing after World War I, he sloughed off 
cubism, although he developed a spa- 
tial composition of his own that owed 
much to Cézanne. He began at this 
time to realize his own innate gifts 
of expression, swift, spontaneous seiz- 
ure of a subject that relates directly 
to the artist’s awakened emotion. Like 
a musician improvising on a theme, he 
produced variations of landscapes. 

The artist’s palette is comparatively 
limited during this period, when one 
considers the impressive results he ob- 
tained. He used sharp viridian, Prus- 
sian blue, touches of vermilion in 
house roofs, a sullen umber and gleam- 
ing whites. In this work, one feels a 
passionate attempt to intensify natural 
aspects by the vehemence of his attack; 
an inky tree bole, the acute angle of a 
village street, the rich variations of 
foliage, the dynamic rhythms of moving 
waters in the coastal scenes are all 
components of an emotional expres- 
sionism that conveys itself almost over- 
whelmingly to the beholder. 

Naturally, a painter cannot always 
be impetuous and authoritative. Many 
canvases by Vlaminck possess more elan 
than solidity. Happily, there are none 
of these sketchy pictures in this exhi- 
bition, which contains an incredible 
number of variations on the same 





theme, each one stamped with quality. 

Some canvases, painted in this very 
year, show a divergence, a tendency to 
a warmer palette, a greater emphasis 
on rich matiére. It is good to realize 
that the artist’s hand has lost none 
of its magical skill in developing this 
new phase of his work. (Van Diemen- 
Lilienfeld, to Jan. 31.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Frick’s Official Catalogue 


SOME TWO WEEKS AGO, the first three 
volumes of a projected ten-volume opus 
on art appeared. The opus is the offi- 
cial, illustrated catalogue of the Frick 
Collection. Its publication ushers in the 
centennary of the birth of Henry Clay 
Frick, the industrial magnate who 
willed the American public the fabu- 
lous art treasures known as the Frick 
Collection and also the lush Fifth 
Avenue mansion in which they are 
housed. Arrangements for the publica- 
tion were made by his daughter, Miss 
Helen C. Frick. 


Ever since last spring, the big print- 
ing job has been in the works in the 
top-floor tower room of the University 
of Pittsburgh. It should be finished by 
1951. Bruce Rogers, dean of American 
typographers, is supervising the print- 
ing. Sir Osbert Sitwell has written the 
introduction. Limited to 175 sets of ten 
volumes each, the edition is being set 
and printed by hand on handmade 
paper. Its folio pages measure 12 x 18 
inches. None of the sets is for sale. All 
will be gifts to the world’s museums, 
to university and public libraries. Bills 
are being footed by Miss Frick. 

Started over 20 years ago, the cata- 
logue’s research has been done by lead- 
ing European and American art author- 
ities, All of them traveled to New York 
to study the collection at first hand. 





This Human Klee 


JETTISON all mental baggage; cut 
loose the cords that bind you to here 
and now; then visit the world of Paul 
Klee. It will seem as fantastic and 
exciting as a ride to Bagdad and back 
on a magic carpet. Few shows in recent 
years have held as much charm and 
fun for children of all ages as this, the 
biggest Klee show the U. S. has ever 
seen. It offers surprises galore, since 
the bulk of the 202 miracles belong to 
the Klee Foundation in Switzerland 
and are new to us. 


If the package is a big one—it covers 
Klee’s career from 1898 to his death in 
1940—it contains few outsized pieces. 
Stand back from most of the exhibits 
and you'll miss half the show. But 
then, who looks at diamonds from a 
distance? 


Klee’s output shows an amazing con- 
tinuity. From the very first exhibit in 
the show to the very last, there are no 
leaps, no hiatuses-——only gradual shifts 
as the implicit becomes explicit. All the 
more wonder, then, that Klee is never 
predictable, never monotonous. His 
imagination works on all cylinders. He 
has as much spontaneity and freshness 
as a natural spring. 

The earthbound will grow dizzy try- 
ing to keep pace with such an elusive, 
prolific artist. He begins—as all begin- 
ners should—cautiously. But from the 
start, there is no holding him down. 
Even in the meticulous early sketches 
there are zany little heads noted in 
margins, fantasy which encroaches on 
realism, a tongue-in-cheek title jotted 
down under a bizarre, genuflecting pair: 
Two Men Meet, Each Believing the 
Other to be of a Higher Rank. Soon 
the fantasy of the objective world is 
replaced by the meanderings of the 
subconscious mind. Klee seeks out es- 
sence rather than appearance. 

Line and Klee are almost synony- 
mous. Klee wrings all sorts of feeling 
out of a single black squiggle. His most 
delicate sensitive lines pack a wallop. 


LouIs VIVIN: Venice 
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KLEE: Enchainment, 1920 


They convey tension or teetering bal- 
ance. They are tight and terrifying or 
marvelously free. They carry a high 
emotional charge. 

Wit, too, is a Klee property. It gives 
him remarkable elasticity. He can ter- 
rify you with a lurid Christian Sec- 
tarian and in the next instant tickle 
you silly with The Road from Unglaich 
to China. 

Klee titles are often just so much 
gravy, good for an extra chuckle, for a 
running head start, but rarely essential. 
By the same token, though Klee’s color 
is often as magical as a tropical sunset, 
as mysterious as suspended ectoplasm 
at a seance, a Klee without color is still 
a Klee. Sometimes it seems more a 
Klee. It is stripped down to essentials— 
to the marvelous discipline, the almost 
pathological tidiness. A private world 
has rarely been explored with more wit, 
economy or imagination. (Mus. of Mod- 
ern Art, to Feb. 20.)—BELLE KRASNE. 





Three for Chicago 


THE OPULENT PAINTING reproduced on 
this issue’s cover is titled Lucretia and 
Tarquinius. Considered by authorities 
to be one of Jacopo Tintoretto’s finest 
canvases, it has recently been acquired, 
along with two other masterpieces, by 
the Art Institute of Chicago. It was 
painted in the late 1550s—the mid-mark 
of the Venetian master’s career, In the 
eighteenth century it belonged to Car- 
dinal Bernis, French Ambassador to 
Venice and Rome. About 30 years ago, 
it was bought by a New York collector 
from an estate near Paris. Most recent- 
ly, it was owned by Richard Goetz, who 
allegedly turned down a $100,000 offer 
for it a year ago. The picture is the In- 
stitute’s fourth Tintoretto. Altogether 
there are about 20 of them in the U. S. 

The other important paintings just 
added to the Institute’s collection are 
The Feast in the House of Simon, a 
late, intense El Greco, and The Syna- 
gogue, one of four versions of the theme 
painted by Magnasco. The El Greco 
dates from around 1607, seven years 
before the -artist’s death. 

The earliest version of Magnasco’s 
Synagogue, painted in 1703, is owned 
by the Uffizi in Florence. Another, dat- 
ing 20 years later, is in an Austrian 
monastery. The last two were painted 
after 1735. One is in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, The other, now own- 
ed by the Institute, is more imagina- 
tive, more lively, more nearly Rococo 
than the earlier versions. 


Vivin’s Development 


Louis VIVIN, who might be styled a 
French primitive, was a Post Office em- 
ployee, painting for his own delectation 
until, after his retirement at the age 
of sixty-one, he devoted himself ser- 
iously to painting till he died at seventy- 
five. The ingenousness of his work may 
suggest Rousseau’s influence, yet Vivin 
probably never saw any of the Douan- 
ier’s pictures. 

When his oewvre was first exhibited, 
it attracted the attention of many con- 
noisseurs. For this reason, only occa- 
sional examples of his painting have 
been seen in this country previously, 
the main body being in private collec- 
tions in Europe. Such a large exhibi- 
tion as the present one, which is ar- 
ranged chronologically, allows one to 
realize his slow, yet definite develop- 
ment as an artist. 

From the first, his compositions are 
ably balanced, thrusting lines or curv- 
ing ones fused with color masses effec- 
tively. Color in all the work is appeal- 
ing, passing through vivid greens and 
reds into a balanced gamut of blues 
and yellows and cool grays. If one com- 
pares one of the early canvases, where 
every stone or brick in the buildings is 
faithfully recorded, with the breadth 
and variety of the Venice of his middle 
period, or the really magnificent Ba- 
roque abstraction of Sacre Coeur, a late 


‘picture, one appreciates the steady 


emergence of his gifts into a fullness 
of esthetic expression. From a naivete 
that seems to echo his delight in the 
thing seen, his work turned to embody- 
ing his impressions in simplified, formal 
design. (Janis, to Jan. 28.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Art in Chicago 


By C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGo:—The old year ends and the 
new one begins with one of the most 
spectacular one-artist shows of 1949 at 
the Chicago Galleries Association. Ex- 
hibitor is Nordica D’Orsay, California 
painter, making her first invasion of 
the East via Chicago, Accompanying 
her show here, she went on to New 
York, where she made tentative ar- 
rangements for an autumn exhibition. 

Miss D’Orsay is a native Californian, 
at home in both battling cities, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. She is of 
English, Irish and French extraction; 
was named for Mme. Nordica; was 
trained to be a Spanish dancer; spent 
her early years in Alaska, Australia, 
New Zealand and the South Seas; paint- 
ed portraits of servicemen in U.S.O. 
hospitals; is ravishingly pretty; and 
combines all this in her paintings which 
are realistic, energetic and surprisingly 
sound artistically. 

Her fervor is extraordinary, animat- 
ing all 23 of the paintings in her Chi- 
cago show, but never with the appear- 
ance of being forced. This energy led 
some of her West Coast critics to say 
that her style is like that of a man. In 
reality it is an exuberance of femininity. 
She is rather a modern Vigée Lebrun 
than a Suzanne Valadon. 

This feminine touch is sensed in her 
nudes and her semi-nude dancers. Sa- 
lome, Bolero, Danseuse and Composi- 
tion, Nude have an understanding of 
the feminine that the male artist sel- 
dom achieves. Her girls are not wraiths, 
like Laurencin’s, but red-blooded for all 
their modesty. She is less successful 
with male portraits, but her Henry 
Hawkins, Esquire, a showman who 
thinks well of himself, is an amusing 
bit of drollery. 

Jennie Purvin, energetic director of 
the Mandel department store galleries, 
is making an American Indian show an 
annual event, and this year she has as- 
sembled an exhibition that really hits 
the trail. Her favorite Indian artist is 
a young Navajo, Beatian Yazz, whose 
work she has been exhibiting for sev- 
eral years, always with something fresh 
and new. Yazz, apparently, has studied 
the Currier & Ives artists even more 
diligently than the primitive pictures 
of his own people. But he has combined 
the two strains, adding something from 
the newer West of John Steuart Curry, 
Grant Wood and Thomas Benton. His 
pictures may not yet be great art, but 
they are on their way. 

Last month, along with Yazz, Mrs. 
Purvin exhibited another Navajo, Lit- 
tle Shorty (an elderly uncle of Yazz) 


_and-two Pueblos, Joe Aguilar and Gil- 


bert Atencio, both of San Ildefonso. A 
newcomer, a Cherokee from North 
Carolina, Amanda Crow, is showing 
some pieces of sculpture, reminiscent 
of her pale-face instructors at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, but promising in 
skill of workmanship. 

Along with the Indians are white men 
and women, enthusiastic about the art 
of the reservations. Among them are 
James Swann, Gene Kloss, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur W. Hall, Deedee Hendry 
and Bill Lippincot. All are intent on 
interpreting the new Indian. 


January 1, 1950 





ForRAIN: The Return of the Prodigal Son 


Master Prints in a Rich Review 


PRINTS, MASTERPIECES WHICH RANGE 
from the fifteenth century to the twen- 
tieth, are delectable to view but baf- 
fling to discuss in a limited space. One 
of the earliest in the current show at 
Knoedler’s Mantegna’s Battle of the Sea 
Gods, not only escapes the character of 
goldsmith’s engraving but reveals his 
absorption with the classics. Pollaiolo’s 
Battle of the Naked Men, possibly in- 
tended as a tapestry design, relates defi- 
nitely to his intensive search for bodi- 
ly form and movement. 

Schongauer’s Christ on the Cross, a 
superb impression, suggests the influ- 
ence of the Master ES, but far sur- 
passes the work of the earlier artist in 
its elimination of non-essentials, its 
sophisticated landscape, and the real 
plasticity of the figures. While Schon- 
gauer obviously employed the ideology 
of his day in curious exaggerations of 
form, restlessness of movement and 
piled-up draperies, his refinement of 
handling and the beauty of his man- 
neristic figures place him as the great- 


REMBRANDT: Rembrandt Leaning 
On a Stone Sill 
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est, and the last of the Gothic artists. 

Direr’s Knight, Death and the Devil 
and his Melancholia have suffered so 
many symbolic interpretations that one 
may disregard them all in sheer won- 
der at his power of evocative creation. 
In the seventeenth century, Robert Nan- 
teuil’s vivid portrait of Basile Fouquet 
is an astounding performance. And in 
this period Rembrandt, of course. The 
celebrated “Hundred Guilder Print” is 
here with all its patchwork of etching, 
drypoint and engraving. But in its lack 
of organic unity, it cannot be compared 
with the simple, majestic, concentrated 
design of Rembrandt’s Mother Seated, 
or the intensely characterized Rem- 
brandt Leaning on a Stone Sill. 

In the eighteenth century such vir- 
tuosi as Bartolozzi and Debucourt must 
be by-passed, but a pause should be 
made for admiring appreciation of the 
mezzotint portrait, Rembrandt’s Frame 
Maker, by J. Dixon—portraiture im- 
bued with no less than a marvelous 
vitality. In the nineteenth century, a 
feminine portrait by Degas stamps him 
at this moment as an advocate of the 
“probity of line’ rather than as an Im- 
pressionist—it is a rarity. Also of this 
period is Meryon’s L’Abside de Notre 
Dame, one of the great prints. 

The twentieth century group includes 
Muirhead Bone’s drypoint, A Spanish 
Good Friday, a print that he has never 
surpassed; also there is Lautrec’s 
Clowness that displays the influence of 
Sharaku. Forain’s The Return of the 
Prodigal Son is almost unbearably poig- 
nant. Did Forain look over Rembrandt’s 
shoulder at the intricate, tangled lines 
of the dress of his mother’s portrait, 
that appear to resolve themselves into 
form? 

Then, to round out a sketchy report, 
there is an unusual woodcut portrait 
of a young girl by Picasso that has the 
bold magnificence of a sculpture. The 
exhibition really presents an embarras 
de richesse, over which one would like 
to linger. (Knoedler, to Jan. 21.) 

—MaARGARET BREUNING. 
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Fagei of Florence 


ALr«0 Facei’s accomplished sculp- 
tures, seen in his first New York show 
in sume years, bring up yet another 
old “controversy” to taunt the critic. 
Twenty-five years ago, when the term 
was derisive, they were hotly branded 
“primitives.” Today, of course, these 
stately and sensitive columnar figures 
and poetic reliefs are classics. 


The exhibition is a 30-year retrospec- 
tive of the work of a Florentine who 
has been living in Woodstock for the 
past quarter century. The familiar 
Faggi style is here. You see it, for 
example, in the ascetic, self-contained 
Dante who seems so sure of his destiny; 
again in the recent Lady Poverty, a 
graceful, forward-swept pillar shrouded 
in delicate drapery. 


But there is a warm, sometimes play- 
ful, side to Faggi too. It is most ob- 
vious in the adorable Giannino he made 
in 1915. However, this trend continued, 
and it is nowhere more clear than in 
the sympathetic, somewhat pathetic, 
little St. Francis who, to me at least, 
seems infinitely closer to the bird- 
loving saint of Assisi than Faggi’s bet- 
ter known, slightly frozen standing St. 
Francis (not in this exhibition). And 
for very human poetry, see Eve. Young, 
slightly pidgeon-toed, clutching at her 
apple, her curves and swellings are as 
delicate as Dante’s forms are sharp. 
She is a sophisticated statue of a naive 
young girl. 

You can become so absorbed in Fag- 
gi’s ends that you miss the fine points 
of his means—which is as it should be. 
The loving craftsmanship, the design 
which invites inspection from all angles, 
the drapery which ranges from slight 





Facer: St. Francis 


suggestion to deep ridges, the brilliant 
play of high and low relief in the re- 
ligious plaques, the superb finishing of 
the bronze or plaster, are all hand- 
maidens to an idea which is bigger than 
themselves. 

Faggi’s drawings, all fairly recent, 
are not to be missed. With a combina- 
tion of ink, pencil, wash, and what-not, 
he coaxes rounded forms from paper’s 
flat surface. In theme, most belong to 
his lighter vein. (Weyhe, to Jan. 31.) 

—Doris BRIAN. 


The Clay Club’s Well-Rounded Annual 


ALL DOUBTS AND SPECULATION about 
the state of contemporary sculpture 
(sometimes called the stepchild of mod- 
ern art) should be dispelled after a 
visit to the Clay Club Sculpture Cen- 
ter’s Annual Winter Exhibition which 
offers a cross-section of the past year’s 
sculpture. 


Not only do the exhibits, rendered in 
all imaginable media, result in a highly 
diverse and stimulating show, but con- 
sistently they strike a tone of ingen- 
uity, sound craftsmanship and a pro- 
nounced exploratory “reaching out” for 
a new sculptural language. Experi- 
mental . . . yes, but experimentation 
with valid returns. 


Taken in its entirety, there is nothing 
bombastic or revolutionary in the ex- 
hibition. One might say that there is 
more of a “genteel excitement” sus- 
tained in the 34 pieces on view. There 
is a reassuring satisfaction for this re- 
viewer in finding a rather conventional 
Zorach onyx mask, adroitly and ex- 
pertly executed, placed in the same 
room with the festive and imaginative 
Easter Egg by the unpredictable Mitzi 
Solomon. Burr Miller’s sensitively con- 
ceived and expressive The Subconscious, 
with its electrifying rhythms, is a far 
cry from Milton Hebald’s starkly as- 
sertive Circus Maximus. 


Particularly impressive was the Sa- 
cred Cow with the Golden Hoofs by 
Juan Nickford (who has made quite a 
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name for himself this past year). Ren- 
dered in “steel direct,” the aloof but 
imposing cow is at once commanding 
and definitive. Also notable are Nina 
Winkel’s The Inner Voice, and rendi- 
tions by Jose de Creeft and George 
Cerny. (Sculptors, to Jan. 14.) 
—MARYNELL SHARP. 


WINKEL: The Inner Voice 








Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 

Boston: From primitive Voodooism 
of the Haitian variety to elegant 
Brahminism of. the Back Bay kind, 
seems a far step. However, Boris Mir- 
ski’s gallery presents the first and Sym- 
phony Hall, famed haven of Munch’s 
revamped Boston Symphony orchestra, 
offers the sceond, all in paint, of course. 

Manhattan has seen these works by 
Negro painters from the tropical isle, 
such as Hector Hyppolite and Wilson 
Bigaud. Boston has never seen their 
like in the way of exuberant colors, 
whimsical drawing and naive mirroring 
of native life and manners. They seem 
peculiarly appropriate to the holiday 
season and Mr. Mirski is preening him- 
self mightily on making another intro- 
duction of something new to the Hub. 

As for the Symphony show, the hall 
management, with a certain amount of 
fear and trembling, decided to act on 
the suggestion of two swank Friday 
afternoon concert-goers and invite all 
ticket subscribers to contribute paint- 
ings for a show. 

The ugly dilemma arose as to whe- 
ther to have a jury, which meant rejects 
and offended patrons, or to have a 
free-for-all which might crowd Conduc- 
tor Munch and his men off the stage. 
The jury was voted. An avalanche of 
230 exhibits was offered. Ninety-two 
were chosen and were hung to the tune 
of breaking hearts. The result is a 
definitely creditable display, heavily on 
the conservative side and professional 
in standards. A half-dozen orchestra 
members contributed with much success. 

The Institute of Contemporary Art 
has opened a display of works by Al- 
fred Maurer similar to that recently 
staged by the Whitney Museum in New 
York. Maurer, a progressive who ended 
his life in 1932, was barely known here. 

At Doll & Richards, J. B. Greene of 
New York is eliciting much praise. 
There is rather violent contrast between 
Mr. Greene’s old style, which seems al- 
most classical and unoriginal, and his 
new technique, which finds him bright 
and gay in an Impressionist manner. 
The short, quick, sparkling brush strokes 
in landscape indicate that he has broken, 
though in no rebellious manner, with 
past models, and has put a new insist- 
ence upon progress rather than slavish 
imitation. 

The New England art world suffered 
a loss last month through the death 
of Sam Charles of Wellesley. He was 
a painter who turned from music to 
limn landscapes with a poetic, calli- 
graphic touch which nicely suited the 
harbors and moors of Nantucket, Cape 
Code and Cape Ann. 


Art in a Furniture Store 


The circus may be out of season, but, 
no matter what the weather, a circus 
seen through the eyes of painters like 
Chagall, Josef Presser and Tschacbasov 
is always welcome. 

Such a circus is now current at 
Forest Hills, in the gallery of the Bam- 
berger-Harand store which sells modern 
furniture and, appropriately enough, is 
showing the public how well real, live 
paintings can look on their walls. 

The present exhibition is part of the 
store’s continuing program designed to 
bring art to Long Island. 
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Twin Shows, Twin Credos 


MINNEAPOLIS IS WASTING NO ENERGY fighting won battles. 
“Today,” says the Walker Art Center’s director, Daniel 
Defenbacher, “the question is not whether modern art is or 
is not here to stay. It is now fifty years old. Our problem is 
how to accelerate the creativity of modern art and to im- 
prove its quality.” 

Judging by two exhibitions in Minneapolis—Walker Art 
Center’s Six-State Second Biennial Exhibition of Paintings 
and Prints (current to January 22) and the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts’ just-ended Thirty-Fifth Annual Local 
Artists’ Exhibition—modern art is indeed a fait accompli. 
Both of these shows bubble over with enthusiasm for mod- 
ernism—enthusiasm carefully cultivated in a series of na- 
tional annuals held in Mid-Western universities, and by 
men like Philip Guston, Ralston Crawford, Paul Burlin, 
Milton Hebald and other guest artists and teachers seen on 
the University of Minnesota campus. 

That the Midwest has become a storm-center of modern 
activity is not “hot” news. Good for a raised eyebrow, how- 
ever, is the siren song embodied in the catalogues of Min- 
neapolis’ two shows—a song calculated to strike many a lay- 
man as deliciously sweet music. 

Both Twin-City museums have tried to serve up a peppery 
dish with one hand while patting a ruffled public with the 
other. Selections have been justified in catalogue forewords 
which de-emphasize hyper-intellectuality. The authorities 
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ParRKER: Helicopter. Second Award, Walker Fund Purchase 


confess: today there’s a lot of confusion in art. “The con- 
troversy over modern art can be explained best by the speed 
and character of the change that has taken place,” writes 
Defenbacher. “We explain Picasso only to find that tomor- 
row he is doing something else, with slight reference to 
yesterday. Let us compare the visual change in these transi- 
tions: from Holbein to Rembrandt—the change is compara- 
tively slight; from Picasso’s blue period to Guernica—the 
change is greater, even within one man’s work; from Kuniyo- 
shi to Pollock—the change is immense. The time span in 
these comparisons is significant. Between Holbein and Rem- 
brandt, about one hundred years; between Kuniyoshi and 
Pollock, about one hour.” 

“The family tree of art,” he goes on to say, “has become 
a vine-choked jungle giant. . . . Most of the artists and 
writers I know have attempted to explain modern art by 
proving its quality in terms of literary and specific values. 
Unfortunately they cannot keep up with the rate of change. 
The result has been a complex of explanations that leaves 
the expert groggy and the layman completely baffled.” 

Looking for a way out of the labyrinth of obscurantism, 
Walker Art Center has decided to trust the inherent sensi- 
bilities of the layman. “It is time now to admit that appre- 
ciation of most modern art is based on sensory perceptions 
conditioned by continuous use and experience.’ The Min- 
neapolis Institute makes a similar point: “Unhappily, the 
emotional aspect of the meeting [between observer and 
work of art] has lately been neglected.” 

What if some of the artists improvise upon the famous 
French? Defenbacher defends them: “The hallmark of mod- 
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’ Morris: One Danced with Him. Walker Fund Purchase 
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ern art has been invention tumbling over invention. There 
has not been enough encouragement given to the artists 
who, building upon another’s invention, bring it the perfec- 
tion that makes one work of art greater than another.” 

The Minneapolis Institute hopes that people will have 
the courage to assert themselves before painting and sculp- 
ture; to like them or not like them honestly and with con- 
viction, and both museums have given the public plenty 
to like. 

This is especially true of the sprightlier Walker show. It 
comprises 84 items, selected from 650 submitted by 290 
artists of Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Wisconsin, It has turned up a good deal of 
fresh talent; and the museum has gone to bat for this talent 
by setting a new purchase record. Artists whose work has 
been acquired are Byron Burford, Raymond Parker, John 
Martin Socha, John Kirsch, Emily Abbott, Kyle R. Morris, 
William Saltzman, Mauricio Lasansky and William McCloy. 

It should be noted that, modern as it is, the show does 
not lead the advanced guard. Despite, mention of artists like 
Pollock, Rothko and Baziotes in the “foreword,” the non- 
objective was not conspicuous among.the exhibits and the 
totemist echoes were only faint. 

Of the awards in the show, the first went to Raymond 
Parker, member of the University of Minnesota’s art depart- 
ment faculty. Parker, who can’t seem to miss with juries 
these days, also took first award and a purchase prize in 
the Minneapolis Institute show. This brings his score up to 
four first awards within two years. 

Second award in Walker’s show went to another of Lasan- 
sky’s intaglio prints; and third awards went to Stuart Edie, 
Otto Ocvirk and Robert J. Knipschild. 

Serving on Walker’s jury were Hans Moller, painter; Eg- 
bert Jacobson, head of the department of design of the 
Container Corporation of America; and Eloise Spaeth, Chair- 
man of the American Federation of Arts Exhibition Com- 

[Please turn to page 21} 


BurrorD: Still-Life. First Award, Walker Fund Purchase 
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KarFIoL: In My Studio 


Washingtonians Vie for Honors 


Eighty-two exhibits, including 11 
pieces of sculpture, competed for hon- 
ors in the Society of Washington Art- 
ists Fifty-eighth Annual Exhibition. 
Judged best-in-show, young John Chap- 
man Lewis’ Towers of Georgetown, a 
street scene in rich colors, took a $100 
prize. Another $100 prize, ear-marked 
for the best figure piece or portrait in 
the show, went to Richard Lahey, Di- 
rector of the Corcoran Art School. An- 
other version of his Young Girl with Cat 
was in the recent Carnegie annual. 


Awards of $50 went to Jane Love for 
her sculpture, Bison, and to Omar Car- 
rington for his painting, The North 
Wind. The Society’s medal in portrait 
or figure went to Richard Miller, in 
still-life to Don Lynn, in landscape to 
Elizabeth Benson and in sculpture to 
Russell Houston. Honorable mentions 
went to Leonard Mauer and Lois Mailou 
Jones. 

Serving on the jury of awards were 
Adelyn Breeskin, Director of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, and Reuben Kra- 
mer, sculptor. 
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Picasso’s SPANISH ACCENT, strong since 
Guernica, is peculiarly marked in a 
group of “female portraits” now first 
seen in New York. Their Iberian char- 
acter is suggested by brutal essence and 
innate majesty as well as by such de- 
tails as brooding tonalities, rakish hats, 
swirling lines. 

Exercising the right of the artist who 
has wielded the greatest single influence 
of our century, Picasso painted them 
to provoke, not to please. Powerful dis- 
sections of the female body and soul, 
some have a sibylline calm, others are 
marked by a kind of screaming splen- 
dor. These figures, having heard the 
voice of doom, seem to hold on to 
human dignity with an iron grasp. Like 
Goya’s unlovely but regal queens and 
the Habsburgs Velazquez painted, they 
can stand to know the truth. 

Evidently the public can’t. These are 
a few of Picasso’s wartime canvases 
which caused real riot in Paris and 
restrained resentment in London (part- 
ly because some were entitled: Por- 


Pablo Picasso’s Spanish Sibyls 


trait of a “Lady”). The fury they in- 
spire is the tribute to their power. 

They are all portraits of the same 
woman. Oddly enough, though her face 
is sometimes pink and modeled, some- 
times a silver mask, often torn asunder, 
it is possible to imagine that you find 
in each a variation of the same physiog- 
nomy—and the same psyche (whether 
the model’s, or Picasso’s). 

Each is dated with the month or the 
very day of its execution. The first, 
smartly hatted and, for Picasso, hardly 
distorted, is from the “phony” war— 
November, 1939. The last, made just 
before the Liberation, is a frightened 
mask. Infinite variations, from the 
funerial to the almost decorative, came 
between. But the chronology is no clue 
to Picasso’s progressive states of mind. 
The same week would witness classic 
line drawings and the most frenzied 
breaking up of form and light and color 
to construct the artist’s own brand of 
comment upon chaos. (Carré, to Feb. 
16.)—DorIs BRIAN. 


There Is Nothing Like a Karfiol Dame 


COMMON GROUND for the layman who 
likes painting that is representational 
and attractive, and the art lover who 
demands profound exercise of craft 
along with his sensual pleasure, should 
be the new exhibition by Bernard Kar- 
fiol. By now it should be no surprise to 
anyone that a show of his is filled with 
well modeled nudes in a variety of 
posed but charming arrangements, or 
that the girls look out from their styl- 
ized oval faces with ever fresh and 
pleasing variety—as if they didn’t know 
there were any more girls at home like 
them. 

If there is a noticeable change in the 
style of this artist’s work, it is in an en- 


MOLLER: Panel from Three Graces 





richment of his palette and a crisping 
of his delineation, as in Young Chorus, 
which despite its somewhat banal 
theme, has disarming appeal. In My 
Studio and The Red Cloth are fine 
examples of Karfiol’s considerable skill 
and ability to communicate pleasure to 
the spectator. 

Like Renoir, whom of course he re- 
calls although he pursues a similar 
theme in more limited fashion—Karfiol 
can also paint landscape caressingly and 
with equal interest in modeled sub- 
stance. See the lyrical Spring Land- 
scape and The Pine Tree. Not to be 
missed is a group of small canvases, 
more intimate and sketchier works of 


distinction. (Downtown, to Jan. 21.) 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Hans Moller’s Muse 


Hans MOLLER’s MUSE must be a happy 
and capricious one for this artist’s pic- 
tures have the great good humor of the 
pleasantly unexpected. He dishes them 
up in semi-abstract terms, with gay, 
glistening color often bound in by a 
living black line which makes the most 
of pattern possibilities of everything 
from a life-sized light socket to a life- 
sized Greek goddess. 

He lets his fancy fly when he 
paints wayward mollusks dancing under 
sworled shells upon a mosaic pavement, 
or presents a self-assured rooster boast- 
ing the splendor and spice of the cock 
in a Russian ballet. When subjects are 
every-day, they are never common- 
place: lemon-yellow lemons vie for place 
on a casual blue dish and great big 
violets sparkle like so many amethysts. 
There is Moller portraiture here too, 
sound under its witty facade. 

The big surprises are a large Mis- 
sissippi Landscape by Moller more-or- 
less out of Matisse, and a still-life of 
vastly magnified flowers whose soft-as- 
silk petals seem to breathe behind pi- 
rouetting black pistils. Both are broad- 
er in concept than his other work, and 
may indicate new directions for this 
always inventive artist. (Kleemann, to 
Jan. 31.)—Doris BRIAN. 
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Philadelphia News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA :—The courageous Con- 
temporary Art Association recently held 
a jury double-header that provides rich 
food for discussion. 

Everybody knows, or thinks he knows, 
that what one jury accepts another will 
reject. So, without preconceived con- 
clusions, the C.A.A. gathered some 
forty canvases from broad-minded art- 
ist members, selected two juries—one 
being of predominantly “radical’’com- 
plexion—and asked each to pass upon 
the same batch of paintings. The second 
jury was requested to arrive after the 
deliberations of the first to prevent any 
influence of one body on the other. On 
the first jury were portrait painter La- 
zar Raditz, painter Walter Reinsel and 
critic Dorothy Grafly; on the second, 
painters Morris Berd, Norman Carton 
and Humbert Howard. 

When the judging was over and the 
action of one jury was weighed against 
that of the other it was found—contrary 
to most predictions—that both juries 
had passed the same twenty paintings. 
Eleven canvases accepted by Jury 1 
were rejected by Jury 2. A number of 
these, however, were borderline cases. 

The two juries functioned on a stage 
before an audience comprising members 
of the C.A.A,. and their friends who 
participated in a post-jurying discussion. 
To enlighten both laymen and artists, 
the individual jurymen in the process 
of selection gave reasons why one pic- 
ture was accepted and another rejected. 

The fact that twenty identical paint- 
ings were accepted by both juries sug- 
gests strongly that there are still such 
things as basic art standards for the 
judging of work as well as individual 
jury opinions and predilections. Cer- 
tainly the art orchids for Philadelphia’s 
1949 art season go to the C.A.A.! 

An Italian contemporary, Orlando di 
Collalto and a French painter born in 
Hungary, Francois Gall, make their 
Philadelphia debut at the Georges de 
Braux Gallery for the month of Janu- 
ary. Collalto, like so many eager young 
painters of today, creates a sketch and 
lets it go at that. Well-educated and 
intelligent, he has innate feeling for 
spatial arrangement. His appreciation 
for paint is entirely plastic and never 
bows to hard geometric design base. As 
a result his work is fluid—almost too 
fluid. 

He is at his best in creating a mood 
as in Three Women in Gray, twilight 
souls who have lost the color of living. 
His leggy children also have the char- 
acter of adolescence—a piquant awk- 
wardness—and his portrait sketches all 
possess engaging informality. 

Collalto seldom errs in color taste. He 
revels in pigment, controling it tonally 
with here and there a snap of hot color. 
His major love, however, is for a blue, 
tan, gray, green range. 

It is interesting to contrast his still- 
lifes and figure sketches with land- 
scapes by Paul Wescott in Artists Gal- 
lery at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. Wescott does not have 
the Latin temperament; yet he too likes 
a blue-gray-tan-green color gamut. His 
way of seeing things is not the way of 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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MAURICE PRENDERGAST: Still-Life 


Prendergast’s Individual Contribution 


AN EXHIBITION of paintings by Mau- 
rice Prendergast should remind not 
alone that amorphous body, styled “the 
public,” but also the art cognoscenti 
that Prendergast is one of the import- 
ant figures in American art. The fact 
that his genius was so individual, de- 
pending upon no influence and forming 
no school, may account for much of the 
neglect that his work has suffered, for 
it appears that only if an artist can be 
neatly fitted into a “movement” is his 
oeuvre worth serious consideration. 

Prendergast’s impulse to art must 
have been tremendous, for he labored 
under disheartening disadvantages to 
attain his goal. His only artistic con- 
tact in early life was washing brushes 
as an apprentice to a painter of show 
cards. His chosen artistic discipline at 
this time comprised Sunday expeditions 
to draw cows—his brother Charles once 
said that Maurice was “hell for cows.” 
The humble subjects taught him much. 

Later, in Paris at Jullian’s life class- 
es, he gained the knowledge of ana- 
tomical structure and that remarkable 
compendium of bodily gesture that he 
was finally to use, almost without con- 
scious effort, in the flex and tension 
of his figures. Naturally, so sensitive 
an artist was interested in the work 
of the Impressionists that he saw in 
Europe, although he never became a 
luminist. In Venice, that master of 
pageantry, Carpaccio, attracted him 
greatly. Finally, in his later, freer 
work, one feels the impact of Cézanne 
in its three-dimensional depth and its 
considered relations of objects in 
space, but it is Cézarme as interpreted 
by Prendergast’s own genius. 

Prendergast created a world flooded 
with vibrant sunlight, with flickering 
color, with lyrical melodies often in- 
tensified by a transluscent splendor. 
Changing at times from the effects of 
woven tapestry to that of irradiated 
stained glass, his paintings attain a 


jewel-like quality. His sparkling water, 
clustering trees, open skies strewn with 
fleecy clouds seem to transfigure the 
little figures that move beneath them 
involving them in a remarkable strophe 
and antistrophe of slow rhythms. He is 
always more than a gifted decorator. 
However capricious his introduction of 
detail often appears, it is always used 
in the interest of firm organization. 

His color deserves a chapter by itself 
—pure coior modified by adjacent tones, 
plangent blues, flashes of red-orange 
warming into vermilion, exquisite notes 
of azure and rose all held into an en- 
chanting organization of color pattern. 
It is good to find one of his rare por- 
traits included in the showing, not only 
finely modeled, but conveying the inner 
vitality of the subject in a harmony: of 
gesture and mentel habit. (Kraushaar, 
to Jan. 31.)—MArGARET ‘BREUNING. 


Newark’s Open Show Results 


The Eighth National Open Competi- 
tion at the Ross Art Galleries in New- 
ark, N. J., included work by 96 artists 
from New York down to Sarasota and 
across to Los Angeles. Top honors were 
won by Henry M. Kinsell; second award 
went to William R. Boyle and special 
mention to Harry L. De Vore, Jr. Hon- 
orable mentions were given to oils by 
Ralph Comito, Arthur Rosen, O. De 
Rich and Zel Meyer. 


League Issues New Print Series 

A new series of signed, original prints, 
available to members and associates of 
the Art Students League, has just been 
released. Prints are by Peggy Bacon, 
Will Barnet, George Grosz, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Martin Lewis, Reginald Marsh, 
William McNulty, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, John Sloan and Harry Stern- 
berg. Editions are limited to 200. Mount- 
ed in hand-finished portfolio mats, 
14 x 18 inches, the prints are priced 
at $5 each. 
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Fresco: Fragment of Wall Painting from Knossos, Crete, 
Early Minoan, ca. 1500, B.C. Metropolitan Museum of Art 


On the Material Side: Fresco Painting 


By Ralph Mayer 


WE HAVE ALWAYS had competent, pro- 
fessional mural painters in this coun- 
try, but the field has necessarily been 
limited to a relatively small group of 
specialists. The decade ending with 1941, 
however, saw a revival of mural paint- 
ing on a greatly enlarged scale. En- 
couraged by government commissions, 
we were beginning to develop a breed 
of artists who were unhappy when 
painting anything smaller than nine 
feet in height. The cessation of building 
construction, especially of public build- 
ings, sent these artists back to their 
easels, leaving the field to the com- 
paratively small number of professional 
muralists. But there is no reason to 
suppose that mural painting on a wider 
basis will be long dormant. Walls are 
again being utilized, and there are 
signs of increasing interest in murals, 
particularly in an under-explored branch 
of the art—murals for outdoor surfaces. 


ETHYL SILICATE Murat BY A. J. TOBIAS: 
Detail of Unfinished Painting, 1949 


Every painting technique has a clear- 
ly defined list of technical requirements 
to which its materials and mode of 
application must conform. Among these, 
the requirements for mural techniques 
are particularly exact and demanding. 
As all artists know, a mural is far more 
than a big picture stuck on a wall in- 
stead of a little picture hung in a 
frame. It has very special requirements, 
both technical and artistic. Of all the 
mural techniques which are in accepted 
use, fresco is outstanding. 


The Survival of Fresco 


From its prehistoric origins through 
the recorded history of painting, fresco 
has survived. Its basic principles, as we 
practice them today, were in use not 
long after the first trowel smoothed 
down the first batch of lime plaster 
over a rough masonry wall. 

The art of fresco has survived simply 
because, up to now, it has met every 
one of the ideal requirements for the 


PREPARING SILICON ESTER PAINTS: 


Demonstrated by the Author, 1937 








Fresco BY BENOZZO GOZZOLI: Detail of Pro- 
cession of the Magi, Riccardi Palace, Florence 


fine-arts mural in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Oil painting, tempera and our 
other traditional painting techniques 
are far more limited in effect, and fall 
short of fulfilling these requirements. 
The other methods are, of course, wide- 
ly used for murals, and with adequately 
successful results, but whenever condi- 
tions permit, fresco is preferred. 

Our illustration of the fragment of a 
Minoan wall painting from a demolished 
building is an example of how well the 
process can survive 3500 years of aging. 
Such relics are among the earliest fully 
studied examples of the true fresco 
method. Technically, they are unsur- 
passed by work of any later period. 
Frescoes executed during the various 
periods of the Italian Renaissance show 
how appropriately the process suits a 
great diversity of styles and purposes. 

Few, if any, persons doubt that a 
well executed indoor fresco will be 
permanent for the life of a building. 
But because a modern industrial at- 
mosphere is so charged with impurities 
that are destructive to plaster surfaces, 
the scare warnings of the chemists 
(and some nineteenth-century failures 
in England) have long kept it from 
being used outdoors. The subject of 
mural painting, fresco in particular, 
leads the long list of our neglected 
technical studies of painting. 


A New Medium for Outdoor Murals 


For some time, artists have searched 
for materials which will resist the or- 
deals of both normal outdoor exposure 
and special drastic conditions. Some- 
times they have turned to various dur- 
able materials of construction such as 
mosaic, glazed terra cotta tiles, colored 
cements and painting in porcelain 
enamel on metal. But durable as these 
are, they are all limited in visual ef- 
fects and hence in appropriateness to 
the design, its purposes and its sur- 
roundings. For freely brushed painting 
of purely artistic or creative preten- 
sions, the painter does not want to re- 
linquish the high standards set by 
fresco; he aims at a similar process. 

Since early in the nineteenth century, 
there has been much experimenting 
with colors mixed with silicious binders, 
for a pure silica binder would be ideal. 
With the advent of the silicon esters, 

[Please turn to page 25] 
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Wordless Lyrics Composed by Leonid 


So MANY ARTISTS today are shockers, 
showmen or soap-box orators, that a 
modest soft-spoken poet like Leonid 
stands to get lost in the shuffle. Leonid 
paints with a muffled brush. His colors 
are subdued—ever-so-pale blue, grey, 
taupe, olive green and sand. Silence 
pervades his themes: beach or sea 
reaching for an elusive, faraway hori- 
zon, and stretches of cloud-veiled sky; 
or haunting views of Venice, filtered 
through atmospheric haze. Reality is 
never just reality. It is a memory par- 
tially erased by distance and time. 

In his meticulous drawings, Leonid is 
as selective as a poet. See how his sen- 
sitive touch gives grace to warped tree 
trunks. In his paintings, mood and 
rhythm evoke a chain of poetic images. 
Watch the eddying flow of The Reapers 
of Seaweed; follow the pendulum swing 
which loops in diminishing arcs over 
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Marin: Laurel Blossoms 


Philadelphia Club Purchases 


The Dove, a print by Picasso, and 
Dockside, a watercolor by Allan D. 
Jones, Jr., have just been bought for 
the Philadelphia Water Color Club. 
Both were purchased from the 47th An- 
nual Exhibition of Watercolors and 
Prints (DicEst, Nov. 15), a show in 
which The Dove took the Pennell Me- 
morial Medal in graphic arts and the 
watercolor took a $200 prize. 


Nude No Nemesis for British Boy 


A 16-year-old boy in England recently 
won a five-year art scholarship because 
he didn’t object to painting nudes. The 
boy, Gordon Slater, got this juicy-plum 
when his friend, 17-year-old Brian Por- 
ter, refused the scholarship after learn- 
ing that he would be expected to study 
from naked models. His religion makes 
a taboo of even looking at nudes. Slater, 
though also a church-goer, thinks that 
painting nudes “broadens the mind.” 


Dividends for All 797 Collectors 

Each of 1949’s 797 members of Col- 
lectors of American Art, Inc., got a 
dividend on his $5 annual dues. Some 
80 won fat prizes in the form of a paint- 
ing or piece of sculpture (DicEst, Dec. 
15), but a share of the bounty—in the 
form of a’ print—went to every one of 
the less lucky 700-odd members. 
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the panoramic Port Jefferson and hear, 
as Matthew Arnold heard, the sound 
of waves on Dover Beach “begin, and 
cease, and then again begin/ with trem- 
ulous candence slow, and bring/ the 
eternal note of sadness in.” 

Changes of locale have subtle effects 
on Leonid. Tiny shifts in mood and pal- 
ette tell us that these placid waters 
belong to Venice, those jagged cliffs to 
Brittany. But if memories of Europe 
are essentially lyrical, America is do- 
ing something disturbing to the artist. 
He seems, somehow, to be flirting with 
the theatrical. There is a smell of stale 
stage paint about the huge Florida 
tree, drooping with mossy boughs, or 
the crackled driftwood, cast dramati- 
cally against a restive Provincetown 
beach. True, America loves a show, but 
the whole world loves a painter. (Dur- 
lacher, to Jan. 28.)—BELLE KRASNE. 





LEONID: Malmocco 


Marin: Unfailing Lmproviser at 80 


RECENT WATERCOLORS AND OILS by John 
Marin, leave one astounded at his un- 
failing powers of improvisation on ordi- 
nary scenes. He turns them into swift, 
lyrical transcriptions of a world we 
never knew. He continues to set down 
at white heat of inspiration a vision 
of nature apparently without focus, yet 
one that suddenly resolves itself into a 
cosmos that is a heightened expression 
of our more familiar one. Whether 
through extremely fine intuition or 
some form of wizardry, he succeeds in 
producing an intensified version of 
scenes that are recognizable in their 
main aspects, yet in some way seem to 
slip just beyond any of our visual ex- 
periences. 

It is idle to single out papers that 
are better or best, yet Sea Movement in 


Greys seems to exemplify especially his 
gift of pervasive dynamic movement, 
the sense of infinite space strangely ir- 
radiated by a light that “never was on 
land or sea.” In the Ramapos, No. 2 
illustrates his brilliant calligraphic pat- 
terns, a lacy arabesque outlined against 
a smouldering brilliance of shifting 
color, in which forms seem to emerge 
and disappear. 

While Marin’s oils often seem to lose 
the magic of his watercolors and appear 
laboriously built up, many oils in the 
present show escape that criticism. 
While I could cheerfully by-pass the 
figure pieces; there are enough other 
impressive Canvases. to atone for them, 
if atonemént is necessary. (An Ameri- 
can Place, to Feb. 4.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Claude, Le Lorrain’s Roman Forum. Alternatively titled Campo Vaccino, his mag- 
nificent architectural fantasy, painted in 1677 or shortly before, was “recently 
rchased by the Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. Claude’s preparatory drawing 
it—on the first pagé of his “Liber Veritatis”—is dated August 10, 1677. Ref- 
erences to the painting in the voluminous literature concerning it list it as being 
in the possession of England’s Earl Cathcart. The painting was acquired from 
the present holder of the title through the Koetser Gallery of New York. 
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Kopre: Water Forest. Artists’ 


MITCHELL: Checkered. Bertha Schaefer ArPELS: Snow in Paris. Barzansky 
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Gaertner Faces New Facts 


Carl Gaertner’s oils and gouaches 
form an especially gratifying exhibition. 
They appear to indicate that this art- 
ist is not satisfied to become a mere 
virtuoso, as his previous brilliant 
achievements in watercolor might sug- 
gest, but is setting for himself new and 
more demanding problems. Moreover, 
his familiar, somewhat conventional oil 
landscapes are here supplanted by paint- 
ings which show a fresh, personal ap- 
proach to his subject matter. 

In the large canvas, The Pit, a piling 
up of jagged rocks in curious forma- 
tion almost to the skyline is given an 
interesting relation of curving and 
sharply broken surfaces. As in much 
of his painting, Gaertner’s skillful 
breaking up of light planes gives even 
such an uncompromising subject re- 
markable animation. 

In another large canvas, a coastal 
scene, he holds the vast stretch of 
empty beach into coherence of sound 
design. Every slightest detail, the scat- 
tered debris on the shore, two little 
figures, a beached boat, all contribute 
to the totality of effect. The partly 
clouded moon sheds a broken radiance, 
patterned with deep shadow. 

The gouaches are soundly and ably 
handled, vivid hues playing against 
darker tones in a nice resolution of de- 
tail into finished statement. (Macbeth, 
to Jan. 21.)—M.B. 


Invention and Discipline 


The first New York exhibition by a 
Michigan painter of skill and assured 
style should gain wider recognition for 
Wallace Mitchell, Instructor and secre- 
tary of the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Mitchell is a versatile non-objective de- 
signer who gives a sense of fresh dis- 
covery and inventiveness to each of his 
variations on themes of movement and 
pattern. All painted in casein with wax, 
his pictures are marked by disciplined 
organization; strong and clear color; 
and imaginative use of what is often, 
in other hands, limited content. The 
accordian-like Dark and Bright (lent by 
the Detroit Institute); the bright-color- 
ed, orderly geometric patterning of 
Blueground and Double Pennants are 
outstanding. (Bertha Schaefer, to Jan. 
21.)—J. K. R. 


Stamos’ Watercolor Waterloo 


That controversial subjectivist, Theo- 
doros Stamos, recently showed—for the 
first time, and with indifferent success 
—a group of small pictures in a mixed 
water medium. What should have been 
a sure-fire combination—the physical 
fluidity of the medium, the esthetic 
fluidity of the content—left little more 
than a feeling of so-whatness. 

Taken individually, many of Stamos’ 
lyrical paintings are subtle in color, 
haunting in effect. They can release a 
chain of associations and create a sense 
of drifting serenity. Here is a moon or 
sun tied by a mysterious rope; there is 
a lazily floating balloon on a tenuous 
coiling string. 
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But to look at so many so fast is 
taxing, especially since Stamos often 
fails to communicate anything. Surfaces 
too often look as if they had been 
scratched and rubbed, rather than paint- 
ed. And any number of these paintings 
simply fall apart because of the very 
emptiness which Stamos controls so ef- 
fectively elsewhere. (Parsons.)—B. K. 


Critics Choice 


Paintings and sculpture representing 
14 artists selected by critics in response 
to the Artists Gallery’s search for new 
talent, results in a show which, while 
uneven, offers some notable high points. 
A major exhibitor is Chicago Institute 
of Design’s Richard Koppe, whose bright 
color and slivery, abstracted forms 
make handsome paintings with a light- 
hearted, surreal air. 

Another Chicagoan who enters the 
New York arena with promise is John 
Foote, Jr., a young painter whose self- 
portrait, Safe in the Armored Mask, 
and other works reveal fine drawing 
skill, accomplished technique and am- 
bitious content. A novel entry is the 
primitive-flavoured Jacob Glick, Amish 
Butcher, signed by two painters, the 
Pennsylvania father-and-son art team 
of Kiehl and Xtian Newswanger. 

The two sculptors selected are both 
good: Alfred Van Loen, a capable and 
imaginative carver of wood, and Robert 
White, whose St. Jerome has sensitivity 
and elan. (Artists’, to Jan. 19.)—J. K. R. 


Dynamic Designer 


John Bean, young Californian who 
recently made his New York debut with 
a comprehensive exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings reveals a staunch 
understanding of sculptural form and 
spatial relationships. Bean’s mature can- 
vases, primarily concerned with dynamic 
design and varied textural patterns, be- 
lie his age. The rich color tonalities and 
trenchant organization found in Bug 
are especially satisfying. We also liked 
Diving Terns with its almost harsh con- 
trasting patterns and rather pronounced 
Japanese feeling. (Creative.)—M. S. 


Blazing Trails in the Graphics Field 


Louis Schanker is currently showing 
a batch of effective new experimental 
woodblock prints. The term experiment 
is used advisedly, for these prints are 
more interesting as studies in texture 
than as cohesive abstract designs. 

Like fragile Chinese scrolls, the prints 
—now in black, now in rich sepia with 
accents of rose, aqua or yellow—are 
impressed on porous rice paper. This 
absorbent paper— sometimes wetted 
down before the printing—is highly 
sensitive to every nuance of the block. 
It reveals knotholes, wood grain, deli- 
cate cross-hatching as well as bolder 
cuts. The tall, lean Man with Helmet, 
which suggests a map of Manhattan, is 
the most striking of the lot. Here 
Schanker superimposes a crisp, heavy 
black inking on a fuzzy, textural base 
block. (Willard, to Jan. 28.)—B. K. 


More American Moderns 

In many ways, the loan exhibition 
called “America Paints” is a small but 
complementary adjunct to the Whitney 
Museum Annual. For here, too, Ameri- 
can art is summarized largely in the 
work of its abstractionists. Well select- 
ed by the Argent Galleries’ energetic 
new director, Alexander Stoller, it in- 
cludes such good paintings as Moller’s 
delightful lyric in semi-abstract idiom, 
Starlings; Morris’ precise Spatial Ten- 
sion; Bosa’s fantasy-touched Winter, 
Tenth Avenue; Urban’s forceful Bath- 
sheba and pictures by Jimmy Ernst, 
Stamos, Drewes, Ferren. 

Works by Pousette-Dart and the far 
more skillful Reinhardt, remind us that 
the Whitney ignored them, although 
they are full-fledged members of the 
schools represented at the Museum. 
(Argent, to Jan. 7.)—J. K. R. 


Report from Portugal 

A self-taught painter who does not 
rely upon appealing gaucheries or aim 
at surface charm instead of substan- 
tial picture-making is Louisa Robins, 
whose reports on visits to Portugal, 
Morocco and Mexico are colorful and 
convincing. Particularly in her impres- 
sions of the coastal region of Nazaré 
does Miss Robins’ simple but effective 
composing and enjoyment of color cre- 
ate rewarding pictures: as in the strik- 
ing Hauling the Nets; the romantic 
Fisherman (recently seen at Carnegie) 
and an original arrangement of Girls 
in the Rain, (Ferargil, to Jan. 14.) 

—J.K.R. 


Evershed’s Sound Equipment 


At 19, British Peter Evershed seems 
to be a young man who knows where 
he wants to go—and his first show any- 
where reveals a typically English com- 
bination, of reserve in drawing and 
abandon in the use of watercolor which 
suggests that he has what it takes to 
be an artist. 

His favorite subjects are nudes drawn 
in outline as controlled as a master’s, 
then bathed in watercolor applied to 
create sharp accents, moody and sug- 
gestive tonal areas, or brilliant effects 
of sunlight. They make good looking. 
His way with light appears again in an 
oil where the light is a low, soft pink 
—and perfectly believable. (American- 
British, to Jan. 21.)—D. B. 


Jeweler Turned Painter 


For an amateur painter who only two 
years ago began wielding a paint brush, 
Claude Arpels (internationally known 
designer of jewelry) reveals an amazing 
knowledge of color tonalities and subtle 
design. His sincerely rendered oils and 
drawings eloquently show a lyrical and 
altogether Gallic joie de vivre. Excep- 
tionally satisfying is the loosely brush- 
ed La Seine and the well-realized Snow 
in Paris. (Barzansky.)—M.S. 


Magliocchi and Wein 
Making its debut into the art field, 
the Statler Gallery introduced to New 
York the traditionally representative 
oils of Teofilio Magliocchi, well-known 
Italian painter. Conventional in tone, 
the numerous oils revealed that the 

artist is a skilled academician. 
[Please turn to the next page] 
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Current!y on view at the gallery are 
fresh and lucid watercolors by Albert 
Wein. These represent 9 different coun- 
tries and are executed in a free loose 
manner. (Statler, to Jan. 15.)—M. S. 


New Freedom for Ransom 


Nancy Ransom’s recent gouaches in- 
dicate that since her last exhibition she 
has gained a greater freedom of ex- 
pression and an ability to use natural 
forms as symbols of inner significance. 
The dynamic fury of Rip Tide surging 
through rocks, the answering patterns 
of clouds and rocks in Lobster Cove and 
the uncompromising bleakness of Beach- 
ed evince her power to evoke moods of 
nature in terms of art. 

While the artist has set herself a 
decided task in selecting those features 
of a scene that are essential to its char- 
acter, she has not neglected the solidity 
of structure that has always been ap- 
parent in her work. Her surety of brush- 
ing and emphasis on spatial design give 
her paintings an immediate appeal. 
(Binet, Jan. 7 to 25.)—M.B. 


City and Country 


Hy Cohen, whose exhibition back in 1932 
opened A.C.A, Gallery’s first headquar- 
ters on Madison Avenue, returned to 
57th Street last fortnight after a four- 
year absence. As vigorous an observer 
of his environment as ever, Cohen is 
both an enthusiastic interpreter of 
green landscape and a more qualified, 
but accurate and often moving por- 
trayer of less gracious city scenes. 

With deep color and thick impasto, 
he paints the countryside in From 
Chestnut Hill and The Farm. Back in 
New York he records a typical impa- 
tient group in Bus Stop, a harbor scene 
in Paragon Slip. (A.C.A.)—J. K. R. 


Berresford Experiments 


There is much surface excitement of 
color and slick rushing forms in the 
new paintings by Virginia Berresford, 
which open Mortimer Levitt’s new gal- 
lery at 559 Madison Avenue. The prod- 
uct of two experimenting years, the 
pictures, painted in oil on a new prod- 
uct called bone board, depart from the 
artist’s earlier, partly modified-realist, 
partly surrealist style to become studies 
that probably represent a mid-point to- 
ward a new style. Consequently, they 
are interesting primarily as technical 
exercises and one has the feeling that 
most of them were done for the pleasure 
of manipulating color (with brush, fin- 
gers or anything else that would cre- 
ate an interesting effect). 

Even the forms seem to take shape 
by caprice or accident rather than de- 
sign and the bits of realistic description 
which enter the works like prosaic in- 
truders in a world of fantasy are after- 
thoughts added to give contrast and 
point to an exercise. Seldom do these 
decorative works communicate the force 
or emotion that their strong forms and 
titles call for. (Levitt, Jan. 9-28.) 

—J.K.R. 


Irving Lehman’s New Idea 


Irving Lehman is a painter whose 
work has received much acclaim for its 
soundness of technical performance and 
the appreciable relationship between 


this performance and esthetic ideas. In 
his recent paintings and watercolors he 
seems to be stepping over the boundaries 
into a region where he is not always 
sure of himself. Many of the oils are 
too detailed to be restful, as though the 
crowding together of abstract forms 
was accidental rather than part of a 
well-considered design. 

The watercolors continue to be mark- 
ed with the clarity of sparkling color 
that has distinguished this artist’s 
palette. Parade, the upthrust of a dark 
harlequin head with motley-colored cos- 
tume against a background of colored 
spheres, is a particularly handsome pa- 
per. Cables and Steel, showing the strik- 
ing clash of dark verticals and hori- 
zontals set in a glowing background, is 
one of the oils that comes off success- 
fully. (Salpeter, to Jan. 21.)—M.B. 


Graphics at Griess 


Seen last fortnight were the graphics 
by four well-known painters and sculp- 
tors in an inauguratory show at the 
Griess Gallery which is primarily de- 
signed to exhibit small intimate works 
in the hope that a more personal bridge 
can be established between the artist 
and spectator. 

In this, their first exhibition, we 
would say that they succeed as the 
drawings of Michael Lekakis and Louise 
Nevelson (primarily sculptors) reveal 
the necessary knowledge of structural 
form evidenced in their more highly 
realized works. Peeking in the window 
is a satisfying business, and aren’t we 
all peekers at heart? (Griess.)—M. S. 


Compelling But Not Complete 


In Herbert Kallem’s first New York 
one-man show of sculpture he reveals 
an imaginative feeling for form and 
a rich sense of satire that almost makes 
one overlook his poverty of means. Not 
that Kallem lacks innate love for his 
craft; it’s just that he has not yet fully 
realized his potentialities. Sadly enough, 
at times sophistry obscures Kallem’s 
sincerity. Yet when he frees himself of 
mannerisms and devotes himself to the 
full knowledge of his materials he 
should rank validly as a sculptor. One 
of his most successful pieces is Head of 
Man, rendered in lignum vitae. (Roko, 
to Jan. 18.)—M.S. 


Snow and Surf 


Marjory Horn’s romanticized snow 
and sea scenes are illustrations in 
search of a story. These conventional 
watercolors seem to picture winters in 
the Adirondacks and summers on the 
Cape. They are free in drawing, dusky 
in color, and very still in mood. (xWittle 
Gallery.)—P. L. 


Atmospheric Oils 


Rose Danzig is currently having her 
first New York one-man show—a large 
exhibition of rather nostalgic and of- 
ten sentimental oils, watercolors and 
gouaches. Working with thick impasto 
and harsh contours, Miss Danzig 
achieves expressionist effects that are 
at times poetically haunting, but too 
often her somber, subdued palette tends 
to become a little murky and her de- 
sign structurally unsound. When Miss 
Danzig succeeds she does so _ beauti- 





fully, as is evidenced in the atmospheric 
Cahoons with its broken planes and 
dramatic patterns. (Artists League, to 
Jan. 7.)—M.S. 


Shinn’s Era Perpetuated 


The Everett Shinn retrospective gives 
us the portrait of an era which, for the 
artist, lingers on. 1902 or 1949, this is 
the world of clowns and music halls, 
cabbies on the corner near the Plaza, 
bustled women and top-hatted gentle- 
men. The grim realities are nothing 
more than snow which laces into ur- 
banites or wind which whips around 
corners making ladies clutch their hats, 
coat collars and skirts. One wonders 
why this pleasant world ever seemed 
offensive. One wonders, too, looking at 
a 1949 celebration in Florida, if we— 
like these people—belong in the ’20s. 
(Soc. of Illustrators, to Jan. 5.)—B. K. 


Portraits and Patterns 


“Intimate Portraits’ by Frank Zell 
Heuston are just that. Heuston likes 
cozy interiors and renders his sitters 
realistically, but with a _ pleasantly 
sketchy touch. Almost by accident, the 
patterns of the interiors—fabrics and 
flowers, stripes and chintzes—are tied 
up with his designs. Compensating for 
the riot, however, the artist—with a 
hard outline—turns a soft form into 
something rather sculptural. (Eggle- 
ston, to Jan. 7.)—B.K. 


Girard’s Thoughtful Glow 


André Girard applies clear, vivid color 
in short strokes to achieve paintings 
that move and glow. His recent show 
included religious paintings for a church 
in Vermont as well as a selection of his 
secular canvases. Star of the show was 
a series of silk-screen prints (retouched 
by hand in oil, watercolor or crayon), 
on which are printed Mariani’s French 
translation of Heraclitus. Girard has 
illuminated the “Dark Philosopher” 
with his own peculiar light and feeling. 
(Lipton.)—P. L. 


Cook’s Bible Tableaux 


Lulu Rathbun Cook’s religious paint 
ings are styled on Sunday School Bible 
illustrations. A group of them, recent- 
ly seen, comprised chiefly figure pieces 
lacking in fervor and personality. Thin- 
ly painted, these canvases seemed not- 
able chiefly for color which ranged 
from the undiluted red of a mantle to 
a lavender which tints prophet’s beards, 
rocks, trees and sheep alike. (Eg- 
gleston.)—B. K. 


Village Art Center Prizewinners 


The Village Art Center is currently 
exhibiting the works of the four prize- 
winners in its Seventh “Open” Water- 
color Show. Edward Rager, who cap- 
tured first prize, exhibits oils, water- 
colors and drawings which reflect nu- 
merous influences but too often are a 
little stilted and mannered. The free- 
dom of his drawings and watercolors 
make them far superior to his oils. 

We found the intricate textures and 
abstract design of third prize winner 
Leon Dreschler’s compositions to be the 
best in the show. Others exhibiting are 
Eleanore Lockspeiser and Edna Slote. 
(Village Art Center, to Jan. 6.)—M.S. 
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Silver for the Artist 


PROVING THAT NOT ALL silver glitters, 
the Metropolitan Museum is currently 
playing host to an exhibition called 
“Form in Handwrought Silver.” The 
show demonstrates the versatility of 
silver as an artist’s medium. Exhibits 
display a variety of colors ranging from 
sparkling white to the deep, dull black 
results of oxidation which many art- 
ists use as a design factor. Bowls, cups, 
plates of all sizes and shape point up 
the plasticity of the metal. 

Photographs and examples of contem- 
porary silver have been supplied by the 
organizers of the show, Handy and Har- 
man, fabricators of precious metals. 
They have also arranged exhibits to 
show visitors—step by step—how a flat 
disc becomes a hand-wrought silver 
bowl. 

To supplement this graphic material, 
the Metropolitan has provided more 
than 50 of its own examples of Euro- 
pean and American silver, dating from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth century. 
These represent the work of early sil- 
versmiths—Paul Lamerie, Nicholas Bes- 
nier, Jacob Boelen and Paul Revere—as 
well as modern masters like Jean Pui- 
forcat, Baron Erik Fleming and Georg 
Jensen. 

The show continues at the Museum 
through January, after which it will 
circulate to other museums in the U.S. 


Haroip Stacey: Modern Silver Bowl 
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Minneapolis 

[Continued from page 13] 

mittee. After the show closes, the pur- 
chase paintings and 27 other exhibits 
will go on tour. 

The Institute’s local show comprises 
124 exhibits selected from 550 entries. 
More than ever tending toward the ab- 
stract, the show was characterized by 
its jury (Amédée Ozenfant, Jacques 
Lipchitz and Dimitri Tselos) as an adult 
and refreshing performance, Purchases 
in this show were paintings by Robert 
Killbride and Elof Wedin. Also acquired 
were watercolors by Henriette Diebold, 
Jean Dican, Reid Hastie and Francis R. 
Meisch. Besides Parker’s first award in 
oils, a first place in watercolors went 
to Francis Meisch for a painting other 
than the one acquired. In sculpture top 
honors went to Anthony Caponi. 

Through their own purchases, Min- 
neapolis museums are setting a good 
example. They are encouraging citizens 
to back up their convictions in the best 
way possible: by buying local art. On 
this subject, the Institute has a few far- 
from-final words: what you purchase 
“will not take you to work or to the 
country; it will not mow the lawn or 
wash the dishes or clean the house for 
you; and it will not decorate you in 
quite the same way _as a superlative 
new hat. But it will serve you in an- 
other fashion. It will, if wisely chosen, 
go along with you always; sometimes 
by your side, companionably, and some- 
times a step or two ahead, leading you 
to explore further the world inhabited 
by the artist.” 


Sculptors Share Bounty 


A quintet of sculptors shared in $3,100 
worth of prize money put up by the 
Medallic Art Company for a contest 
marking the concern’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary. The $1,500 first prize went to 
Bruno Mankowski, whose design—cast 
in bronze—will adorn the entrance to 
the Medallic Art building in New York. 

A second prize of $750 was won by 
Joseph Reiner. Third prize of $500 went 
to Wheeler Williams. Prizes of $250 and 
$100 were won by Albert Wein and 
Berthold Nebel respectively. 


Michigan Artists Show at Detroit 


For the Michigan Artists Exhibition, 
currently at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, judges Joseph Green Butler, di- 
rector of the Butler Art Museum of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Hobson Pitt- 
man, Philadelphia artist, winnowed 208 
paintings and 42 sculptures out of 1,700 
entries. Double-barreled honors in this 
show went to Sarkis Sarkisian and to 
Benjamin Glickman, each of whom 
copped two prizes for his painting. Guy 
Palazzola’s Allium Sativum won an In- 
stitute purchase prize. Popular awards 
will go to two visitors’ favorites at the 
show’s end. It is current to January 15. 


Double, Treble Jury Trouble 


Talk about juries! A jury of 415 will 
choose the 29th Annual Exhibition of 
Advertising and Editorial Art to be 
held during April of 1950. Jurists will 
comprise the membership of the Art 
Directors Club. 

Something new in this year’s show 
will be T-V commercials. The show will 
be held “at home” for the first time. 
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BraQuE: Still-Life 





Mid-Century Perspective 


IT Is ALMOST half a century since 
the Autumn Salon in Paris in 1905, 
when a small group of Gustave Moreau’s 
students and other radicals exhibited 
works so shocking that the artists were 
branded “fauves.” 

Strangely, at this distance it seems 
almost unbelievable that the paintings 
of Matisse, Rouault, Braque, Picasso 
and the others could have been so revo- 
lutionary. But then, stranger still is the 
realization of how little has developed 
in the field of artistic expression since 
their bombastic appearance. 

One has only to see the Mid-Century 
Perspective exhibition at the Perls Gal- 
leries to realize the overpowering in- 
fluence that these men have had on the 
painting being done today, and it is 
perhaps a little discouraging to per- 


ceive the inspirational sources that have 
resulted only in myriad reflections. In 
viewing the exhibition we were remind- 
ed of the story about the painter who 
was asked what his next project would 
be and answered that he was a little 
undecided, as he had to wait until 
Picasso came out of his initial matri- 
monial bliss. 

The present show includes an early 
romantic Picasso nude (Blue Period— 
1901), an exceptionally beautiful Braque 
still-life with marvelous textures and 
strident patterns, and a handsome and 
unusual Gris portrait L’Arlequin. As a 
whole the exhibition is not only in- 
formative and stimulating but proves 
without a doubt that “modern” art is 
a historical fact and is definitely here 
to stay. (Perls, to Jan. 28.)—M.S. 
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Juries for the Penn. Annual 


The painting jury for the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy’s 145th Annual (to be 
held from January 22 through February 
26) comprises Vaughn Flannery, George 
Harding, John Heliker and Ben Shahn. 
It will be chaired by Charles Burch- 
field. Waldemar Raemisch and William 
Zorach will serve with chairman Oron- 
zio Maldarelli on the sculpture jury. 

As in former years, the Annual will 
be part juried, part invited. It is con- 
fined to work, not yet publicly shown 
in Philadelphia, by living American art- 
ists. Besides the prizes, some $6,000 
worth of purchases will be made for the 
Academy’s permanent collection. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


At this season of the year, par- 
ticularly, we are reminded of how 
much European art owes to Chris- 
tianity. But a study of early church 
history reveals that Christianity, in 
the Western world, owes a tremen- 
dous debt to art. 

When the church was first estab- 
lished at Rome, a conflict arose be- 
tween the Asiatic and the Roman 
prelates. The former felt that the 
use of pictures or statuary in the 
sanctuary was a direct violation of 
the fourth commandment against 


making “graven images.” The Ro- 
man fathers, however—inheritors of 
Classic culture and the concept of 
art as a means of communicating 


ideas—held out for the “images,” 
arguing that they were necessary 
since the vast majority of the popu- 
lation could neither read nor write. 
Images would serve to spread the 
gospel where books could not. 

Thus the Roman Fathers made the 
church both attractive and informa- 
tive. They brought the gospel home 
to men with art works of as much 
naturalism as the times and limited 
training of artists permitted. Even 
the most stylized schools, for all 
their interest in the decorative as- 
pects of visual art, retained enough 
naturalism to render art works un- 
derstandable at a glance. Indeed, 
frescoes and carvings performed, on 
a stupendous scale, the greatest task 
of art: to render the abstract re- 
alizable through the concrete. 





Knickerbocker Artists 


The Third Annual Exhibition of the 
Knickerbocker Artists, seen last fort- 
night at the Laurel Gallery, revealed 
a wide range of work weighted rather 
heavily on the conservative side of the 
scale. The show, juried by Ralph Fabri, 
Frances Pratt and E. A. Whitney with 
Percy Leason serving as alternate, com- 
prised 57 oils and watercolors. 

First prize in oil painting went to 
Udise Wakely for Still-Life with Afri- 
can Ebony, a work that leans just a 
mite towards the abstract. Honorable 
mention in this medium was awarded to 
Alexander Sideris for Phoebe, another 
still-life. 

On the whole, the watercolors seemed 
further to the right of center than the 
oils. First prize went to Katherine M. 
Howe for House on Mason’s Island. 
Mimi Korach’s Mists on the Seine won 
honorable mention. 
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Philadelphia 
[Continued from page 15] 


Collalto; although, like that painter, he 
seeks to establish a mood. Fascinated 
by sunless skies, he paints dull days 
along the coast. His stroke is dry rather 
than fluid, and about his work lurks a 
sense of repression wholly alien to the 
buoyant, happy paint outpouring of his 
Italian confrére. It is through such ex- 
hibition contrasts that one touches the 
deep, often subconscious autobiographic 
nature of art itself. 

Dr. Albert C. Barnes once again is 
sending missives by messenger. Back in 
the 1920’s he was blasting away at the 
teaching and teachers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, Per- 
haps Philadelphia is beginning to wear 
him down. Certainly there is a this-is- 
where-we-came-in flavor to his latest 
vituperation. 

Dr. Barnes, who likes to criticize, is 
not so fond of criticism, and when an 
ex-student had the temerity to put cer- 
tain “gripes” in letter form, explosion 
followed. Since the “ex” also was con- 
nected with the schools of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, the 
good doctor dug out his opus ca. 1924 
in an effort to prove that what he had 
to say then about teaching methods and 
conditions in this town of ours is equal- 
ly valid today. All of which, somehow, 
seems like a confession of failure. 
Whose failure we'll leave to posterity. 


Reader’s Comment 

[Continued from page 3] 

the same free, legitimate source of sup- 
ply. But little similarity exists in de- 
sign, proportion, movement, scale, color, 
or expression between Leda in High 
Places and the great Italian Ledas. 
These three works are admittedly un- 
certain in origin and authorship, I be- 
lieve, though all obviously derive from 
the genius of Leonardo. This fact in it- 
self proves the validity and the right of 
the artist of any age and time to use 
freely the great forms and repeat the 
great ideas of men that went before. 

Shakespeare revamped plays of other 
nations. Rubens took from Michelangelo 
very freely and avidly. Delacroix took 
from Rubens likewise. Picasso took 
from Assyrian sculpture, Greek vase 
decorations, African masks, Byzantine 
designs, ad infinitum. Paul Klee saw a 
Coptic fish and resuscitated it. 

And so Mr. Chigi, it would appear 
you have a great conceit to tell me 
what to do and great arrogance to tell 
me that my imagination is barren, 
when there is visual proof that it has 
produced two or three hundred original 
works, most of which I suspect you 
haven't seen. 

In short, Mr. Chigi, the manifestation 
of your brainstorm about my Leda, is 
a soap bubble, the blowing of which 
befits a child rather than an adult. 

—PHILIP EVERGOOD, 
East Patchogue, L. I. 


Equity’s Happy New Year’s Eve 

Welcoming in the New Year 4 la 
Left Bank, Artists Equity staged an 
old-time jamboree and midnight picnic 
in the rococo setting of the Central 
Opera House. 

Decorations were painted by Byron 
Browne, Xavier Gonzalez, Jean Liberte, 
Arthur Osver, I. Rice Pereira and others. 
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Newest idea for artists is to make striking 
plastic profile silhouette wall plaques of 
children, sweethearts, others. Take a _ pro- 
file “shot,” then make the silhouette plaque 
with Castolite, new liquid casting plastic. 


NEW BOOK SHOWS HOW 


Big, new, plastics manual explains the 
Plastic Profile Silhouette idea and tells 
about other profitable possibilities of cast- 
ing plastic. Also gives tested Success 






Methods. No other book like it. Send 
25¢ today for your copy. THE CASTOLITE 
CO., Dept. A-46, Woodstock, lil, 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


ANATOMY LESSON 


“Living Anatomy” by R. D. Lockhart. 
1949. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 149 photographs. $4.00. A re- 
markable anatomy book consisting of 
brief text and 149 unretouched photo- 
graphs of male and female models, the 
book is designed as an “atlas of muscles 
in action and surface contours,” and 
should be of considerable value to art 
students. Informative 1. tes accompany 
each photograph. 


SCRATCHBOARD DRAWING 


“Scratchboard Drawing: A Technical 
Treatise” by Merritt Cutler. 1949. New 
York: Watson-Guptill Publications. 80 
pp. of text and illustrations. $3.50. Al- 
though scratchboard drawing has long 
been a popular advertising art medium 
and, more recently, a challenging one 
for fine artists, little has been written 
for students of its technique. This loose- 
leaf style book, then, is doubly wel- 
come. Written by Merritt Cutler, a well- 
known advertising artist and painter, 
it covers the subject knowingly and 
comprehensively. There is a brief his- 
tory of scratchboard drawing since its 
origin in 1880, and a discussion of the 
necessary materials and tools, the 
preparatory measures, the manner of 
cutting and other technical matters. 
Also treated are problems of reproduc- 
tion and a comparison of the scratch- 
board medium with woodcutting and 
wood engraving, two mediums which the 
new one often imitates in appearance. 
An excellent selection of drawings by 
the artist, many of them familiar to 
newspaper and magazine ad readers, 
illustrates the possibilities of the me- 
dium—and the demands of editors. 


TEXT ON ETCHING 


“Modern Methods and Materials of 
Etching” by Harry Sternberg. 1949. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 146 pp. of 
text and illustrations. $4.00. Harry 
Sternberg, who has been a popular and 
energetic instructor at the Art Students 
League since 1933, was well-chosen to 
be the author of this exposition of the 
techniques of etching. Written in step- 
by-step style, the text is arranged for 
utmost clarity. It is easy to read and 
easy to learn from. Since the artist is 
well aware of, and sympathetic to the 
problems of beginners, he succeeds in 
stimulating rather than frightening the 
tyro. In addition to instruction in the 
conventional methods of etching, the 
author demonstrates the use of litho- 
graphic crayon as an etching ground, a 
technique developed by Sternberg and 
his fellow artist and teacher, Will Bar- 
net. Studio photographs and reproduc- 
tions of prints illustrate the book, which 
is to be commended for its attractive 
and practical layout as well as for its 
content. 


DRAWING ENTHUSIAST 


“Pen, Brush and Ink” by Henry C. Pitz. 
1949. New York: Watson-Guptill Publi- 
cations. 176 pp. of text with 350 illus- 
trations. $8.00. Henry Pitz’ new book 
should inspire many young artists to 
accept the challenge of drawing as an 
exciting medium in itself rather than 


as a preparation for the other media. In 
a lively introduction, the author ex- 
plores the possibilities of drawing. and 
discusses its uses. Later chapters cover 
more technical matters such as the 
problems of choosing the right materials 
and a good place to work. He discusses 
the creation of line, tone, light and 
shadow as well as techniques for draw- 
ing figures, landscapes and architec- 
tural compositions. Working with brush 
and crayon, combining ink with other 
media; problems of illustration and re- 
production are other matters taken up 
by the ebullient author. Sound advice 
and an unbiased approach go hand in 
hand with enthusiasm and stimulating 
comments. In makeup the book is as 
lively as its text. Illustrations of the 
work of more than 100 artists are re- 
produced in color and black and white, 
and scattered throughout the book in 
attractive profusion. 


POTTER’S CRAFT 


“The Complete Book of Pottery Mak- 
ing” by John B. Kenny. 1949. New 
York: Greenberg, Publisher. 242 pp. II- 
lustrated. $7.50. Designed to instruct 
the beginner in all phases of pottery 
making, this book also utilizes the step- 
by-step process of exposition. All the 
necessary information is here in chap- 
ters on clay, the potters wheel, plaster 
of paris, molds, slip casting, glazes and 
decorations. More novel in a book of 
this kind is the last chapter called, “Do 
Potters Eat?”—answered with a quali- 
fied “yes” in a series of enlightening 
case histories which illustrate the var- 
ious methods of working with pottery 
for a full or part-time income. A gen- 
erous selection of illustrations—photo- 
graphs and diagrams of technical sub- 
jects, and color and black and white 
reproductions of pottery designed by 
the author, round out a major book on 
the subject. 


PORTRAITS IN WATERCOLOR 


“Watercolor Portraiture” by Walker, 
Short and O’Hara. 1949. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 143 pp. with 53 
illustrations. $5.50. Three teachers well 
known for their work with the water- 
color medium and portrait subjects— 
Phoebe Flory Walker and her collabor- 
ators Dorothy Short and Eliot O’Hara 
—have pooled their knowledge to pro- 
duce this helpful book on the very spe- 
cialized subject of portrait painting in 
watercolor. Exercises that should de- 
velop technical facility are suggested, 
and problems in design and interpreta- 
tion are discussed. No fewer than 14 
sections take up as many methods of 
handling portraits in watercolor. 


Book Briefs 


Enthusiasts of drawings and prints 
should look into the new British series, 
“English Masters of Black and White,” 
edited by Graham Reynolds cf the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum and disirib- 
uted here by Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
Clearly printed and well bound, the 
books contain a study of the artist and 
his background together with selec- 
tions of his work. They sell for a mod- 
est $2.50. The first group in the series, 
soon to be followed by another on 
American graphic artists, are: 

George Cruikshank by Ruari McLean; 


[Please turn to page 27] 
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Fresco Painting 
[Continued from page 16] 


this search has been given new impetus 
and paints have now been devised that 
give promise of great durability. They 
may be freely brushed on in the fresco 
manner, and will produce equal or more 
brilliant color effects. 

After the paint has set for a month 
or so and goes through the sort of in- 
ternal changes any reactive paint me- 
dium undergoes while “drying,” the 
result is a layer of pigment attached 
to the wall by a cementitious binder of 
pure silica, which in the laboratory, at 
least, is immune to all chemical at- 
tacks and temperature extremes. The 
binder of fresco is calcium carbonate 
which is sensitive to destruction by 
minute amounts of acid in the atmos- 
phere or airborne particles. The painter 
or his assistant must prepare the colors 
fresh for each day’s work. 

I can speak of this process with some 
familiarity, for I was instrumental in 
introducing it in this country, both to 
the artists and to the makers of the 
raw materials, and I published the first 
account of it. (The Artist’s Handbook 
of Materials and Techniques, New York, 
Viking Press, 1940.) 


During the past decade, artists have 
become interested in the use of this 
new process. Among:the most recent 
applications that have come to my at- 
tention are ethyl silicate murals by 
Conrad Albrezio and by A. J. Tobias, 
the latter illustrated on page 16. Few 
new developments have been added to 
the process since I worked in this me- 
dium, but for those who are interested, 
the following points may be added: 


1. Follow the original instructions for 
ethyl silicate 40, but use it in the pro- 
portions recommended in its manufac- 
turers latest instruction sheet (Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals Corp.). 


2. Add an approximately equal 
amount of micronized mica to each pig- 
ment as it is milled. This improves the 
structure of the paint layer, its adhe- 
sion and all-around behavior. It is be- 
lieved free from faults of common mica. 


3. A small amount (say up to 4 per 
cent) of a thick solution of an alcohol- 
soluble resin added during the mixing 
serves as a sort of temporary aid and 
plasticizer while the paint undergoes 
its changes. In an outdoor mural, the 
resin is expected to disintegrate and 
soon disappear, neither contributing 
toward, nor detracting from, the in- 
organic character of the wall. A vinyl- 
butyral resin (Vinylite XYHL) made 
by the Bakelite Co., is recommended. 


4. As a brushing diluent for the 
paint, a small amount of alcohol added 
to the prepared medium (one part to 
3 or 4) is preferred by Mr. Tobias to 
the straight medium. 


5. The ground used by most painters 
is a white Portland cement and fine 
marble dust mortar, first treated with 
the same weak acid that goes into the 
formula, and then hosed off. 

No positive evaluation can be made 
of a painting process that has not re- 
ceived the test of time. At the same 
time, a certain amount of practical 
work under actual conditions is neces- 
sary, if progress is to be made toward 
the improvement of an old teehnique 
or the discovery of a new one. 
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KokoscHKA: Interior with Figures. Modern Painting Sale 


Auctions: Ancient China to Modern France 


PARKE-BERNET IS STARTING the New 
Year right with a series of sales that 
seem to cover a lot of art territory 
from the bronzes, ivories, and ceramics 
of ancient China to modern French and 
American paintings. 

In the first sale on January 3 and 4 
are included about two hundred lots of 
Chinese ceramics, among them many 
from the collection of Edgar Bromberg- 
er. The well-known Bromberger collec- 
tion was on exhibition at the Brooklyn 
Museum from 1940 to 1949. 

It includes early dynastic pieces as 
well as a few examples of Six Dynas- 
ties and T’ang pottery and an extensive 
group of Sung ceramics. The Ming 
ceramics feature Wan Li blue and white 
pieces and there are important K’ang 
Hai porcelains. 

Other choice objects in this sale in- 
clude a white jade statuette of Lan 
Ts’ai Ho and one of Kuan Yin. There 
are coral groups and statuettes. Chinese 
bronzes, Japanese and Chinese ivory 
carvings, Japanese ivory, lacquer and 
other inro and netsuke, and Persian 
and Indian miniatures as well as Chin- 
ese ‘paintings of the T’ang, Ming and 
Ch’ing dynasties. 

Next on the block, on January 5, 6 
and 7, come a group of English furni- 
ture and accessories; British and other 
paintings. Portrait of a Young Girl by 
Lawrence and Landscape Near Rich- 
mond are of special interest in this 
group. 


Americana 


On January 11 and 12, American fur- 
niture, decorations, paintings and his- 
torical bibelots will be auctioned. Many 
of the paintings have themselves an 
interesting history. For instance, Audu- 
bon’s Spaniel Flushing English Pheas- 
ants was executed by the special com- 
mand of George IV. In his diary Audu- 





bon stated that he considered this his 
most important work. 

James Stanley was appointed by the 
United States Government as artist for 
the expedition sent out under Gov. 
Stevens in 1853-54 to make a survey for 
the railroad from the Missouri River 
across the Rocky Mountains to Wash- 
ington Territory. His Buffalo Hunt, 
painted in 1868, is one of the notable 
items in the sale. 

There are also paintings by Blake- 
lock, a seascape by Edward Moran, and 
works by George Henry Boughton, Tait, 
Gilbert Stuart and other artists. A 
Remington bronze, The Mountain Man, 
and Currier & Ives and other prints 
round off the fine-arts section of this 
sale. 


Impressionists and After 


On January 19, a sale of modern 
paintings from various owners will take 
place. This group offers what amounts 
to a bird’s-eye view of the modern 
movement. Seurat, Cézanne, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Renoir and Van Gogh are all 
represented. A charming Mary Cassatt, 
portrait and one of Redon’s magically 
sensitive pictures are also being offered. 
Carvings from the Congo and West 
Africa, sources of inspiration for mod- 
ern artists, help round out the historic 
picture. 

The works by living artists also make 
an impressive list. There are several 
Utrillos, some of Chagall’s gay paint- 
ings and some of Rouault’s sad ones. 
Works by Matisse, Adrion, Vlaminck, 
Masson, Segonzac, and Dufy form part 
of the French contingent, the most ex- 
citing in the sale. Oskar Kokoschka is 
represented by Interior with Figures 
(see illustration) and by Quo Vadis, a 
pastoral painted in London in 1945. 
Among the American paintings is Mil- 
ton Avery’s Conversation. 
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Auction Calendar 


January 3 and 4. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Property of Edgar Bromberger. Chinese porce- 
lain mainly of the Sung dynasty, on exhibit 
at Brooklyn Museum from 1940 until recently: 
Property collected by Fritz Kreisler, & prop- 
erty of Mrs. Guy Fairfax Cary, Mrs. Bradley 8. 
Hanson & others. Chinese porcelain of later 
dynasties. Exhibition from Dec. 29. 

January 4. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Col- 
lected by the late Godfrey A. 8S. Wieners. 
Americana (books, autograph letters, prints). 
Exhibition from Dec. 29. 

January 5, 6 and 7. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Property of Mrs. Guy F. Cary, Gerard 
B. Lambert, & others. English furniture, Chinese 
art, Oriental rugs, & decorative objects. Ex- 
hibition from Dec. 30. 

January 6 and 7. 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. 
Property of Mrs. F. A. Pearson, Jr. & others. 
Furniture, bronzes and paintings. Exhibition 
from Jan. 3. 

January 7. 2 P.M. Kende Galleries. Collection of 
Dr. Ludwig Pollack. Old Master drawings. 
Italian Masters of 16th & 17th centuries; in- 
cludes work by Bandinelli, Fumiani, Marieschi, 
Tiepolo, also Peter Brueghel the Elder, Gains- 
borough and others. Also Chinese jade and 
scroll paintings. Silver and furniture, etc, Ex- 
hibition from Jan. 3. 

January 11 and 12. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: From the estates of the late Mrs. C. W. 
Yulee, Hubert E. Bishop, Godfrey A. S. Wieners 
& property of Mrs. Edward C. Blessing & others. 
American furniture, Washingtoniana & other re- 
lated historical bibelots, early American silver, 
porcelain, hooked & other rugs, Currier & Ives 
& other historic prints, Remington bronze, The 
Mountain Man. A group of American paintings 
including Audubon Spaniel Flushing English 
Pheasants, The Buffalo Hunt by James Stanley, 
works by Blakelock, Edward Moran, George 
Henry Boughton, Tait, Gilbert Stuart, & other 
artists. Exhibition from Jan. 7. 

January 13 and 14. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: Property of Philippe de Saintré & others. 
French furniture, decorations, porcelain, silver, 
rugs. Napoleonic documents, including minia- 
ture portraits and aquatints. Tapestries, inclt d- 
ing a Louis XV Beauvais grotesquerie example 
The Tamers by Philippe Behagle (1700) a 
companion piece of which is in the Metro- 
politan Museum. Exhibition from Jan. 7. 

January 16 and 17. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: Library of the late Rodman Wanamaker. 
Includes books illustrated by Cruikshank & 
others. Two sets of Bode & Rovinski on Rem- 
brandt. 1st edition of Johnson’s Dictionary & 
other books. Exhibition from Jan. 12. 

January 19. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Mod- 
ern paintings including works by Kokoschka, 
Rouault, Renoir, Toulouse-Lautrec, Avery, Luks, 
Utrillo, Guys, Miro, Masson, Dufy, Marin, Re- 
don, Segonzac & others. Also African sculptures. 
Exhibition from Jan. 14. 

January 21. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Prop- 
erty of Schmitt Bros. & another owner. Old 
English furniture & decorations. Exhibition 
from Jan. 14. 


Books 
[Continued from page 24] 


Richard Doyle by Daria Hambourg; 
Sir John Tenniel by Frances Sarzano; 
Barnett Freedman by Jonathan Mayne; 
George du Maurier by Derek Pepys 
Whiteley; Edmund Sullivan and Phil 
May by James Thorpe; Edward Bawden 
by Robert Harling and Thomas Bewick 
by Graham Reynolds. 

Newest addition to the increasingly 
popular group of pocket-sized, handker- 
chief-priced books on art is the $1.00 
Icons: Religious Art of Eastern Europe, 
published by A. A. Wyn with an intro- 
duction by Alfred Werner. 


New Reprints 


Two volumes in England’s Avalon 
Press “Discussions on Art” series are 
again available: 

Modern Painting by Reginald Brill, 
a study of modern art and its roots in 
European painting as observed in the 
works of individual artists, with 51 
plates in color and monochrome. 

Italian Painting by Tancred Borenius, 
which covers that art from the primi- 
tives through Leonardo and Raphael, 
with 36 plates in color and photogravure. 
Both books, distributed here by Trans- 
Atlantic Arts, are $2.75. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 


980 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 21 


— Public Sale i. $< t2-at Ppa. 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


from Various Collections 


An important large size painting by Audubon Spaniel Flushing 
English Pheasants; works by James M. Stanley, Edward Moran 
Blakelock, Gilbert Stuart, Tait, George Henry Boughton and 
other artists 


Together with 


AMERICAN FURNITURE : DECORATIONS 
AMERICANA : CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 7 


Pablc Sale january 19 al 8 P- m. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
from Various Owners 


Works by Kokoschka, Rouault, Renoir, Van Gogh, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Milton Avery, Mary Cassatt, Utrillo, Constantin Guys 
Joan Mird, Masson, Raoul Dufy, John Marin, Odilon Redon 


Segonzac and other artists 


A GROUP OF AFRICAN SCULPTURES 
Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 


ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 14 


Ask to be placed on our 


mailing list to receive our monthly Bulletin 
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15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO 
MONTY “APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 


DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN DICKEY, 
LEWIS 





Cc 
Ss 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


The School of Painting and Sculpture offers a of courses leading to the degree of 
" Sosheler of Fine Arts in Pointing or Sculpture 
Art classes are also available for non-matriculated students 


INSTRUCTORS: 


Harry Carnohan Robert B. Hale Oronzio Maldarelli Oscar Ogg 

Pompeo DeSantis John Heliker Peppino Mangravite George Picken 
Lorain Fawcett — Kingman Ralph Mayer Henry Varnum Poor 
Edwerd J. Frey Frederic Knight Edward Melcarth Ettore Salvatore 
Bruce Gentry Elmer Loemker Henry J. Meloy Alan Tompkins 


Gerhard Gerlach Melvin Loos Hans Alexander Mueller 


CLASSES: DRAWING PAINTING SCULPTURE GRAPHIC ARTS 


SPRING SESSION: fizittes,tpu,t fags 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES EAST HALL 
SUMMER SESSION: Registration, July 6, 7, 8, 195 


0 
Classes, July 10 to August 18, 1950 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art — 52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon - evening — gr. 7-3491 





CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 







DR. RUTH RAY, WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM, 
DIRECTOR ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS — INSTRUCTORS. 


MURAL 
COMMERCIAL 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


DOUGLAS MACAGY, DIRECTOR 
SPRING TERM 1950 
FEBRUARY 6 « JUNE 17 


800 CHESTNUT ST. e SAN FRANCISCO 


ALIFORNIA 
CHOOL OF 
INE ARTS 


fete oe rIOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 






; 
HERBERT BARNETT 
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SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 


208 E. 70th St., New York 3 








courses in Arts and Crafts. Remark- 
ably inexpensive living conditions. 
For catalogue address Stirling 
Dickinson, Associate Director. 


Escuela de Bellas Artes 
Insurgentes 3 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico 


LIFE MODELING e CARVING 
MORNING e EVENING CLASSES 
OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


MARION WALTON 


119 East 17th St. GRamercy 5-5737 


MEXIC ae CULPTURE 





Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


1ST BIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY COLOR LITHOGRA- 
PHY. Mar. 2-Apr. 6. Media: original color 
lithographs. Purchase awards. Entry blanks 
and work due Jan. 31. Write Print De- 
partment, Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


40TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNECTI- 
CUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. March 
11-Apr. 2. Avery Memorial. Entry fee. Cir- 
culars and entry blanks available in Jan- 
uary. Write Louis J. Fusari, Secretary, 
P. O Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 83RD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 29-Feb. 19. 
National Academy Galleries. Media: wa- 
tercolor, pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee for non- 
members $3 for two entries. Work due 
Thursday, Jan. 19. Write M. Ryerson, 58 
West 57 St., New York, N. Y. 


34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Kennedy & 
Co. Feb. 3-28. Media: Prints—lIntaglio, 
Relief, Planographic. Juries. Prizes. Entry 
fee. Work due Jan. 11. Write to The So- 
ciety of American Etchers, Gravers, Lith- 
ographers and Woodcutters, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 8TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 27-May 17. National 
Academy. All media. Jury. Gold medals 
and cash prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry cards 
and entries due Apr. 13. Write Ralph Fabri, 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

4TH NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. Mar. 
22-May 21. All print’| media excluding 
monotypes. Entries due Jan. 25. Write De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings, Brook- 
ON 2 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 


11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 6-Apr. 
29. Media—serigraphy (no photographic 
stencils). Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2.00. 
Entries due Feb. 15. Write Doris Meltzer, 
Serigraph Galleries, 38 W. 57 St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

LEAGUE OF PRESENT DAY ARTISTS. 
Mar. 5-26. Riverside Museum. All media. 
Handling fee $1. Membership dues $5. Jury. 
Work must be delivered,Jan. 14, from 1 to 
3 P.M. to Helen Gerardia, 490 West End 
Ave., Apt. 4C. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


24TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 
ICAN WOOD ENGRAVING, WOODCUTS 
AND BLOCK PRINTS. Feb. 7-Mar. 1. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $.75 for non-mem- 
bers. Entry blanks due Jan. 18. Entries 
due Jan. 23. Further information at Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 


67TH ANNUAL. Watercolor and Pastel. Feb. 
5-26. Entry fee $1. Work and entry cards 
due Jan. 25. Oil. Mar. 5-26. Work and 
entry cards due Feb. 21. Both juried. Write 
Miss Bernice Breck, D. M. Sweat Memo- 
rial Art Museum, 111 High St., Portland 
3, Maine. 


Wichita, Kansas 


5TH DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAMICS EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 9-May 9. Art Association 
Galleries. Media: woven textiles, silver- 
smithing, jewelry, metalry, pottery, ce- 
ramic sculpture, and enamel. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry fee $2. Work due Mar. 26. Write 
Mrs. Maude Schollenberger, 258 N. Clinton 
Ave., Wichita, Kans. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Canton, Ohio 


DRAWING EXHIBITION. Feb. 26-Mar. 12. 
Open to present and former residents of 
Ohio. Jury. $100 prizes. Three entries per- 
mitted. Work due Feb. 14-17. Write Can- 
ton Art Institute, 1717 Market Ave., N. 
Canton, O. 


Dallas, Texas 


38RD SOUTHWESTERN EXHIBITION OF 
PRINTS & DRAWINGS. Jan. 22-Feb. 12. 
All print and drawing media. Open to 


The Art Digest 
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legal residents of Ark., Ariz., Colo., La., 
N. M., Okla., and Texas. Jury. Prizes. 
Write Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dal- 
las 10, Texas. 


Decatur, Illinois 


6TH ANNUAL CENTRAL ILLINOIS EX- 
HIBITION. Mar. 5-Apr. 1. Open to Illinois 
artists within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Prizes. Work due Feb. 20. 
Write Jarold D. Talbot, Decatur Art Cen- 
ter, Decatur, Ill. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


18TH ANNUAL CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
ARTISTS. Jan. 29-Feb. 26. All media. Open 
to artists resident within 70 miles of Ha- 
gerstown. Jury. Prizes. Write John R. 
Craft, Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


8TH ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY VIR- 
GINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA OIL 
AND WATER COLOR PAINTINGS. Feb. 
5-26. Museum of Arts & Sciences. Open to 
artists born or resident in Virginia or 
North Carolina. Oil and Watercolors. Jury. 
Prizes total $350. Entry cards due Jan. 23. 
Work received Jan. 16-23. Write Mrs. F. 
W. Curd, 707 Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2, 
Norfolk 7, Va. 


Norwich, Connecticut 


ITH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NORWICH 
ART ASSOCIATION. Mar. 12-26. Converse 
Art Gallery. All media. Open to members & 
residents of Eastern Connecticut. Fee $1 to 
non-members. Jury. Work due at Gallery 
Mar. 4-5. Write Mrs. Jean Urbinati, 10 
Brown St., Norwich, Conn, 


Omaha, Nebraska 


THE MIDWEST. Feb. 1-March 10. Open to 
residents of Wyo., Okla., N. D., Minn., 
S. D., Nebr., Iowa, Mo., Kans. and Colo. 
All media. Jury. Prizes. Work due by 
January 16. Write to Mrs. Nan _ Carson, 
Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge S&t., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Pella, lowa 


2ND ANNUAL PELLA AND VICINITY EX- 
HIBITION. March 1-15. Open to residents 
of Iowa or Missouri formerly or presently 
living within 100 miles of Pella. All media. 
Entry fee $.50. Prizes. Work due Feb. 15. 
Write John Wesle, Director, Central Col- 
lege Galleries, Pella, Iowa. 


San Antonio, Texas 


TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 8-29. Witte Museum. Open to 
present and former Texas residents. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $3.00. Entry cards due 
Jan. 25, work due Jan. 28. Write Mrs. R. 
Dunn, 247 E. Oakview, San Antonio, Texas. 


San Bernardino, California 


NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW. Mar. 9-19. 
Open to residents of Southern California. 
Media: oils, watercolor & sculpture. Jury. 
Awards. Entry blanks due Feb. 15. Work 
due Feb. 25. Write National Orange Show 
Art Exhibit, P.O. Box 29, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 


Seattle, Washington 


21ST NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 8- 
Apr. 2. Art Museum. Open to all artists. 
All print media. Entry fee $2.00. Purchase 
rizes. Entry cards due Feb. 13. Work due 
eb. 15. Write Mrs. Wm. F. Doughty, 
718 E. Howell St., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. Media: oils. Open to 
legal residents of Iowa. Prizes. Entries 
due Apr. 10. Write Sioux City Branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women, 613 Pierce St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


31ST ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION. Feb. 5- 
26. George Walter Vincent Smith Museum. 
Sponsored by Springfield Art League. Open 
to League members. Membership dues $4.00. 
Media: oils, watercolors, prints, sculpture 
and crafts. Jury. Prizes. Work due Jan. 
25. Write Ralph E. Burnham, 38 Arch St., 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts. 


Springfield, Missouri 


20TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-30. 
Open to artists living & working in Mis- 
souri & adjacent states. All media. Jury. 
Purchases. Work due Mar. 15-25. Write 
Lionel Johnson, Springfield Art Museum, 
Springfield, Mo. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


New York, New York 


ECCLESIASTICAL SCULPTURE COMPE- 
TITION. Awards total $1,800. Open to 
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sculptors in the United States. Anything 
pertaining to life and time of Christ and/or 
persons or episodes associated therewith. 
Media: Any permanent material or plas- 
ter. Entries must be in the round and not 
exceed 18” in their largest dimension. Han- 
dling charge $3.00 per entry, three entries 
per competitor. Selections to be exhibited 
at French & Co. Closing date April 30. 
Write National Sculpture Society, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. Open to 
American citizens. Research fellowships 
carry stipend of $2,500 and residence at 
Academy; other fellowships carry stipend 
of $1,250, transportation, studio space, res- 
idence and travel allowance. For one year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1950. Applications due 
Feb. 1. Write Miss Mary T. Will 
American Academy in Rome, 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


iams, 
101 Park 


Art World Appointments 


Robert A. Lovett, who served on the 
Board of Trustees of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for nine years before 
entering government service in 1940, 
has been re-elected to that post. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Lovett was Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. Then from 
1947 to 1949 he served as Under Secre- 
tary of State. He is now a member of 
the board of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington. 


William Baziotes, Peter Busa and 
Mrs. Edna Meibohm have been added 
to the staff of the Art Education De- 
partment of New York University’s 
School of Education. Mr. Baziotes’ 
course is: “Contemporary Painting.” He 
has shown at the Kootz Gallery, the 
the Whitney Museum, and the Museum 
of Modern Art. Mr. Busa has exhibited 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery, and the Whit- 
ney Museum. He will teach “Visual and 
Structural Fundamentals of Design.” 

John M, Graham, 2nd, curator of dec- 
orative arts at the Brooklyn Museum, 
will become curator of Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg April 1. The collections and 
eighteenth century furnishing of the re- 
stored city were formerly under the 
direction of James L. Cogar. 


Edward W. Root has been appointed 
Consultant in Art to Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute. Mr. Root, the owner 
of an extensive collection of contempo- 
rary art, was formerly an art lecturer 
at Hamilton College. 

Ralston Crawford will be Visiting 
Professor in painting at Louisiana State 
University, it was announced recently. 
A one-man exhibition of his paintings 
in the University Art Gallery is planned. 


Honoré Sharrer Honored 
Honoré Sharrer, 29-year-old painter, 


"was named a “Young Woman of the 


Year” and awarded a 1949 Merit Award 
for achievement in painting by Ma- 
demoiselle magazine. Miss Sharrer, after 
a three years absence from shows and 
competitions, exhibited this fall at 
Smith College with prominent woman 
painters. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL 


OF ART 
WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
College Credi G. I. Approved 


Write for Catalogue 











Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 

Write Registrar for information 


743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


GET A DEGREE IN 
Courses leading to B.S.; A.A.A. de- 
grees. 2-4 yr. programs for hi h school 
and jr. college graduates. Majors in 


Commercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual 
attention. Academic courses inc:uded. Dormitories. Cataloz. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PRACTICAL ARTS AND LETTERS 
Women D. Olivier, Director of Admissions 
Rm. 119, 705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


NORTON 


CHI OU INARD 








NOW IN SESSION 


JOSE de CREEFT 


December thru April 


SCHOOL “ELIOT O'HARA 


OF A ia W. PALM BEACH, FLA. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER SESSION 


LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 
ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 
Classes in drawing, painting, basic design, 
sculpture and graphic arts 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


STuDIO 11 


EDWARD ZUTRAU 


classes in drawing and painting 
58 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel.: Cl. 6-5340 


HIGH MUSEUM 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Non-profit. Member University Center 
in Georgia. Outstanding for profes- 
sionol work. Fine and advertising art. 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. Interior 
Decoration and Design. Ceramics. 
Summer session. Catalog. 


ROBERT S. ROGERS, Director 
BOX D, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
CHICAGO 1) 
ACADEMY i [/ \ilustration + Interior 
Decoration + Cartooning 


"| Art Essentials « Commercial Art 
MNIMEARIE Day, eve. Ser. end Sun. Classes 


Write for free Catalog 
Acs 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 


Founded 








HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PAINTING ae ae ae) 
SCULPTURE-DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
pogtentnant training leading to the 

F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, II- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teac er 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


Morning, afternoon and evening classes in 





FINE and COMMERCIAL ART 
Veterans — Non-veterans ——- Co-Educational 
Beginners accepted — Immediate Enrollment 


LIFE SKETCH open te the public 
Catalog on request 


321 WEST 5éth ST., N. Y. C. PL. 7-0064 





WILLIAM FISHER 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
LANDSCAPE PREPARATION COURSES 
LECTURE — DEMONSTRATION — HOMEWORK — CRITICISM 
10 Weeks Course Wednesday and Saturday Afternoons 
Starting January 4th & 7th 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 W. Sth St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


YLAND 


Pe 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


















tHE institute of design 
SPRING TERM starts FEBRUARY 13 
DEGREE COURSES IN: 
ARCHITECTURE | PRODUCT DESIGN 
PHOTOGRAPHY | VISUAL DESIGN 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerly the Cleveland School ef Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture. Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Winter term: 
Jan. 23 to May 26. Address inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 





LAYTON ss"eet 


Painting, lllustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Winter, Spring, Fall terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 510, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Art School News 


Modern Portfolios 


IF THE TERM “Teaching Portfolio” 
conjures up for you a dreary picture of 
work-sheets, daily assignments and reg- 
ular tests, you'll be just as pleasantly 
surprised as we were by the handsome 
jobs the Museum of Modern Art is 
turning out under that uninspired title. 


Each portfolio consists of a brief, but 
informative text, and forty handsome 
black-and-white plates, each 11 x 13% 
inches. Out of the series which is 
planned to “treat the various aspects 
of Modern Art,” “Modern Sculpture” 
and “Texture and Pattern” have al- 
ready been published, with “Modern 
Art in Your Life’ due to come out soon. 


“Teaching Portfolio Number One— 
Modern Sculpture” provides an excel- 
lent general introduction and survey of 
the field in a few pages of text. Start- 
ing with a method of approach to sculp- 
ture, the text briefly discusses tech- 
niques and media, historical develop- 
ment and finally contemporary devel- 
opments. A short bibliography is ap- 
pended. However, the real meat of the 
portfolio is not in the text, well-done 
as that is, but in the stunning photo- 
graphs. Most of the pieces presented are 
from the Museum’s own collection; all 
have been magnificently lighted and 
photographed. Soft shadows emphasize 
the sensitivity of Lehmbruck’s Kneeling 
Woman, while the querulously blinking 
chick in Flannagan’s Triumph of The 
Egg seems properly placed in strong 
sunlight. Similarly perceptive treatment 
has been accorded all the works, which 
range from Maillol’s Chained Action 
through Brancusi’s The New-Born and 
include examples by Calder, Moore, Pi- 
casso, and Archipenko among others. 


“Teaching Portfolio Number Two— 
Texture and Pattern” takes a different 
angle of approach. Here two basic as- 
pects of sensory experience are consid- 
ered, both as revealed in nature and as 
developed in art. Again the text by 
Elodie Courter Osborn serves as a per- 
tinent comment on the handsome photo- 
graphs. These range from shots of stones 
and satin to details from various paint- 
ings. As photographs, they are even 
more interesting than the plates in 
Portfolio Number One. 


While these volumes would be very 
wonderful additions to anyone’s library, 
their ‘usefulness only begins there. 
Teachers might well use the plates to 
introduce modern art to their classes, 
editing the text to suit the age level. 
The pictures could also be used by 
schools and museums for exhibitions. 
At only $7.50 each the cost of the port- 
folios would hardly make a dent in 
the smallest school or museum’s budget, 
and are well worth the price to student 
or layman as well. 


Students Talk Back 


From the Bulletin of the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association we learn that a 
student round table discussion was held 
at the California School of Fine Arts 
recently. Alfred Frankenstein, noted 
San Francisco art critic and participant 
in California’s much discussed round 
table on modern art last spring, acted 
as moderator. The questions discussed 


COURSES BY MAIL ina 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 





Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


- 


PORTRAIT 


S. EDMUND 


CLASSES 
For Booklet write or call 
BOOTH STUDIO — 58 W. 57 St. — Cl 7-6619 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction, Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 910, Chicago 4, Ill. 










School of Design for Women 


105th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 


art, art education, fasb- 
ign, fashion illustration, 


_ 


4 Bi Ss T { T UT E ce interior decoration. 


of ART” 


ee and degree 
Day, evening, Satur- 
day coal Residences. Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
Philo. 21, Pa. 








PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL SF 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


RINGELINGE 


19th year. Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts, Interior Design in Florida year round. Faculty 
of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling 


Cireus. Outdoor c’asses all winter. Dormitories. |! ow cost. 
Write for catalog & a “In Florida Sunshine.’ 
Address: George A. Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, FLORI DA 


PAINTING - DRAWING 
CLASSES aa 





MORNINGS coy; RUM 
stupio 1008 MST 


CARNEGIE HALL ¢ N.Y. C. 


The Art Digest 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional eraletog is in a Paioning. illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. ees ‘ou 

coordinated —— in ” University of Pennsylvania. 
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were: “Does Primary and Secondary 
Schooling adequately fulfill the poten- 
tial artist’s requirements as a founda- 
tion for advanced art training Or does 
it, through mis-education or laxity, 
stifle the student’s interest in art? If 
the latter is the case, what can be done 
to correct the situation?” 

These are big questions, and we would 
like to hear our readers’ opinions on 
them. The California students seemed 
to feel that the primary and secondary 
schools have indeed fallen down on the 
job of giving the student any interest 
in art. Nor did they feel that schools of 
higher education did a much better job. 
To complete the bleak picture, teach- 
ers came in for a drubbing. Teachers, 
according to Sturges Mower, of CSFA, 
often stifle the student with their pre- 
conceived ideas concerning art. 

There was less agreement as to 
what can be done about this painful 
situation. Perhaps future discussions of 
this sort among art students, who after 
all, are the teachers of tomorrow, will 
help to correct the state of affairs. 


The Dickinson Idea 


One school that is doing its bit to 
stir rather than stifle the student’s in- 
terest in art is Fairleigh Dickinson Col- 
lege in Rutherford, N. J. Teas, free 
loans of reproductions, and field trips 
are all used as bait to lure students 
into appreciation of fine arts. Of course, 
art appreciation and workshop classes 
are part of the regular curriculum, but 
Dr. Sammartino, president of the school 
feels that more students will learn to 
appreciate art as members of a social 
group than as members of a class. 
Therefore the school has a gallery, 
which runs regular exhibitions, usually 
opened by a tea. Reproductions are 
available to the students, who may bor- 
row them for several months without 
cost, and may then buy them if they 
wish. Field trips to galleries and mu- 
seums in New Jersey and New York 
are often arranged. This extra-curricu- 
lar art program seems to be working 
out very well, as might be expected. 
We have always found that people cut 
classes but crash parties. 


A.S.L. Patriots 


We’re not sure whether the following 
goes in the “There’ll Always Be A 
Press-Agent” or “Boys Will Be Boys” 
Department. However, men students at 
the Art Students League have begun 
a beard-growing contest as their con- 
tribution to the water-saving campaign. 
On April 22, at the League’s costume 
ball, a bearded jury will award a prize 
for the longest beard. What the prize 
will be was not announced. An electric 
razor, maybe? 


Institute Joins Illinois Tech. 


From Chicago comes word that the 
Institute of Design has become the De- 
partment of Design of Illinois Institute 
of Technology. The Institute was found- 
ed by Lazlo Moholy-Nagy in 1937 and 
was first called the New Bauhaus 
and later the School of Design. Moholy- 
Nagy directed it until his death in 1946. 
As part of Illinois Tech the school will 
offer courses in industrial design and 
visual communications and will be di- 
rected by Serge Chermayeff. 

—PESELLA LEVY. 
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SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Lost—A Valued Friend 


The death of Rex Beach is a severe 
blow to our artists and authors. He 
suffered greatly from cancer of the 
throat. The doctors said he had no 
chance for complete recovery. A nurse 
found him stretched beside his bed, a 
revolver at his side. 

As President of the Authors’ League 
almost from its founding, he had much 
to do with building it up into the for- 
midable organization it became. It ac- 
complished great things for authors, 
artists and composers. 


Early in 1920, Mr. Beach appointed 
your correspondent head of the Com- 
mittee on Copyright. We, with Victor 
Herbert and John Phillip Sousa, com- 
muted to Washington and had Con- 
gressman Tincher sponsor copyright 
bills. Out of this activity grew ASCAP. 





WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN 


Personable, popular, a big, six-foot 
typical American, he was immensely 
successful in every thing he undertook 
and he seemed unbeatable. 

His novel “The Spoilers” was an in- 
stantaneous hit and one of the most 
successful in the literary world. He 
followed this with other successful 
books and he had one nearing comple- 
tion at his death. 

It is hard to evaluate our loss in 
having such a resourceful and helpful 
friend taken from us. 


A Correction 


Mr. Conrow, Chairman of the League’s 
Committee on Painting in the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York, wishes to 
make a correction in the last four lines 
of the report of the Painting Commit- 
tee as printed in our last issue, This 
should read: 
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LOOK FOR THE 


DEEP GOLD 
LABEL 


re a LILI L| 
TALL OE 


THE ACME OF 
ALL MEDIUMS! 


“The center of the lens of the light- 
ing unit should be out from the wall 
27% of the vertical distance from a 
point one-third up on the object to be 
lighted, to the ceiling.” 


The Winning Essay 


The jury for judging the Essay Con- 
test of the National League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women, in participation in 
American Art Week, have announced 
their awards which we list for you 
below: 

First Prize was given to Nellie Burget 
Miller, 20 West Washington St., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 

Second Prize to Florence B. Jacobs, 
Skowhegan, Maine, R. 4. 

Honorable Mention to Antoinette Fel- 
lows Smythe, 146 Pelham Road, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

The subject of all the essays is “How 
Art Enriches our Practical Life.” 

The Jury of Awards was composed 
of Mr. Guthrie Burton, Mr. Wilford S. 
Conrow, and Mr. Gordon Grant. 

Presentation of the prizes will be 
made by the National Chairman of 
American Art Week, Mrs. Helen Gapen 
Oehler. at the League’s Annual Dinner 
in April. 

Our allotted space in Art DIGEST 
will not permit the printing at this time 
of all three of these excellent pieces, 
so it was the thought of the Jury that 
they should be presented as a three- 
part serial. The First Prize Winner is 
presented here. 


How Art Enriches Our Practical Life 


By Nellie Burget Miller 


Art is the truest record of civiliza- 
tion. Each age distills out of its deep- 
est experiences a concentrate—we call 
that essence art. 

Art is a striving of the human spirit 
for realization; it is an attempt to cap- 
ture and hold life until its secret mean- 
ing has been revealed. 

Each of the fine arts renders prac- 
tical service in greater or lesser de- 
gree, depending upon our personal sen- 
sitivity. More persons, probably find ex- 
altation of spirit in music than other 
art-forms, because music lifts them 
out of the narrow self into the realm 
of the universal. It releases emotions 
that lie too deep for words, too deep 
for tears. Music is a sort of pentecostal 
speech, a vision of life as it should be. 
As we listen to a great symphony or 
oratorio we are on the verge of grasp- 
ing some “whispering hope’—of repos- 
sessing some lost self. 

In the rhythmic unity of sculpture 
we find the ordered purpose which we 
long to achieve in our too-scattered 
lives. 

Painting is the only art which can 
make life stand still. It captures a mo- 
ment and makes it eternal upon the 
canvas, When the conductor lays down 
his baton, the symphony is ended; we 
will never hear it again in just the 
same way... but a great picture is a 
shrine to which we may return in life’s 
urgencies. 

How does art enrich our practical 
living? The illustration which follows 
is homely, but I think it makes a point. 


Years ago I cut out a colored maga- 
zine reproduction of a painting which 
hangs in Macbeth Galleries, New York 
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City. It is called A Wet Day. The back- 
ground is cold and gray ... a little 
house shivers behind. gaunt trees .. . 
water lies in puddles across a narrow 
road, and carefully picking her de- 
termined way is the drab figure of a 
woman under an umbrella. . . that is 
all. But I have turned again and again 
on dark days to this magazine print. 
It wakens in me a stoic exultation, a 
sense of communion with primeval 
strength ... and I feel the woman’s joy 
of resistance, her patient acceptance of 
inevitable discomfit, her inner forti- 
tude in the face of life’s bitterness and 
stark loneliness. I identify myself with 
the artist’s interpretation. . . . Forever 
that woman plods down that muddy 
road—and I forever follow after. 

Art is a challenge, rather than an 
escape. When our hearts are ploughed 
and broken by the poignant emotion 
of a poem, picture, novel, song or play, 
we must transmute that emotion into 
action or it fades out and leaves us 
more helpless than before. 

Art is more than an emotional re- 
sponse, 

Its affirmations must be activated in 
daily living. 

Art is a Way of Life—a perception 
of Reality. ... 

It brings the sacrament of Beauty to 
daily living and they who partake will 
know no lean or bitter years. 


Columbus Contemporaries 


A quotation from the Constitution of 
a new art organization in Columbus, 
Ohio, to be known as “Columbus Con- 
temporaries” : 

“‘Columbus Contemroraries’ is an or- 






Wuite is the most important color in any painting—every tint takes its 
character and brilliancy from the white with which it is mixed. , 
That’s why artists make Permalba their white standby. 


Permalba goes on in smooth, buttery strokes. Its higher 
Opacity gives it greater covering power. Permalba pigment is 
permanent, unchangeable. Age, exposure to light, impure air, 


gases can’t fade or discolor it. 


Put this finest of whites on your palette, with your other 


favorite Weber colors. 
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ganization predicated on the belief that 
the art spirit of a community is best 
fostered by encouraging its native tal- 
ent, both individually and collectively, 
and that the best way to do this is to 
have as many exhibitions as possible of 
good local art work, aimed at inter- 
esting the general public. 

“It recognizes and insists on each 
individual artist’s necessity to culti- 
vate a personal expression and discour- 
ages derivative work. 

“It partially defines art as a _ per- 
sonal adventure in expression and is 
therefore not devoted to any especial 
‘ism,’ nor especial credo.” 


He Wants It Set Straight 


Our good member, Harold Collins of 
Thistleton Farms, Frankfort, Ky., is the 
butt of a lot of kidding—not all of it 
good, because of that debatable mural 
intended for New York University. Be- 
ing an artist of some parts and a repu- 
tation, he feels this is damaging to him. 

There are many artists besides our 
Mr. Collins who would not care to be 
credited with this work, but without 
getting into the debate of the artistic 
merits of this quite ultra-modernistic 
picture of a subject treated in a very 
questionable way at this particular time, 
it is small wonder our Mr. Collins 
wishes no credit or part in it, 

We are glad to set it straight, that 
Mr. Harold Collins of Frankfort, Ky., is 
in no wise connected with or related to 
the Harold Collins whose work had to 
be so fully and carefully explained be- 
fore he was permitted to complete it, 
Our Mr. Collins’ pictures need no ex- 
planation or apologies. 


There is only one Permalba—made exclusively by the makers of ... <é/Z 
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Starting the New Year Right 


Kappa Pi, National Honorary Art 
Fraternity, is bestowing their Honorary 
Degrees upon Mr. Georg J. Lober and 
Mr. Gordon Grant for their outstanding 
contributions to the world of art. These 
awards are made by the National Chap- 
ter, through its National President, 
Mrs. Emily B. Anderson, from her home 
in Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

We can think of no more deserving 
designees, and take pride in the fact 
that they are both members of your 
National Board and for more than two 
decades have given their time and serv- 
ices to the problems and welfare of the 
artists of the country. 

It would seem that Kappa Pi, which 
now has Chapters in some hundred of 
our universities and colleges, is start- 
ing the New Year in a fine way, as are 
our Board members in receiving this 
high honor. 


Thanks Gratefully Received 


We wish to thank all those who 
have been gracious enough to send in 
their acknowledgments of the services 
the League has rendered them in their 
problems. This appreciation helps us, for 
it shows others just what the League 
is in the time of trouble. We shall 
print some of these letters in a later 
issue, but in the meantime we wish it 
known that these writers have our 
thanks. 

Not everyone takes the time to ac- 
knowledge our services, nor do they 
think they are rendered by people who 
receive no pay for the time they give 
to the problems of our artists. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To Feb. 
5: Industry in Albany. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum Jan. 8-Feb. 5: Old 
Masters. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery To Jan. 8: 
Drawings by A. L. Barye. 

Museum of Art Jan.: Selections 
from the Cone Collection. 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 

State University Jan. 3-17: 
of American Sculpture. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery Jan.: 
Paintings, & Sculpture. 
Brown Gallery Jan.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Copley Society Jan. 2-13: 
by Frank Carson. 

Doll & Richards Jan.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Jan. 21: A. H. Maurer Evhibition. 
Holman’s Print Shop Jan.: Prints, 
Maps, Americana. 

Smith Gallery Jan.: American Paint- 
ings. 

Vose Gallery Jan.: 
American Paintings. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery To Jan. 25: 
Patteran. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Jan.: 30 Outstand- 
ing Drawings. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Galleries Association Jan.; 
Ponsen, Bacus. 
Findlay Galleries 
Paintings. 
Frank J. Oehlschlaeger Jan.: Pic- 
tures for Gifts. 

Palmer House Galleries Jan. 5-23: 
Ann Roman Watercolors; Diaz 
Ceramics. 

Art Institute Jan.-: 
tions. 

Public Library 
Paintings; 
ramics. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o0 Jan. 10: Art Di- 
rectors’ Annual. 

Taft Museum 7o Jan. 15: 
Berman Drawings € 
Pre-Columbian Art. 


CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

David Howell To Jan. 15: 
Zornes, Drawings. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Group Gallery To Jan. 15: Con- 
temporary Art 8S. E. Circuit. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo Jan. 15: George 
Grosz; Jan. 3-26: Scotiish Paint- 
ings. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center 7o Jan. 30: Freyer 
Peruvian Colonial Paintings. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Jan. 15: 
First Ohio Collectors Exhibition. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Jan. 15: 
Laura Gilpin, Photographs; Carl- 
ton Ball, Ceramics. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Jan.; Religious Sculp- 
ture; Dayton Society of Painters 
€ Sculptors. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Jan. 15: Michi- 
gan Artists Annual; Donatello 
Statue. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum Jan. 8-31: 
Y. HK. Chang, Finger Paintings € 
Brush Paintings. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Public Museum Jan. 2-23: Modern 
American Painting. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 8: 
11th Texas Exhibit; Chagali Litho- 
graphs. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Jan.: 
Art Schools, USA; Fernand Leger; 
Contemporary American Painting. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Jan.: A New Direc- 
tion in Printmaking; Chinese 
Scroll. 

KEY WEST, FLA. 

Art & Historical Society Jan. 8-22: 
American Painting, 1950. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

Cowie Galleries Jan.: Harold Roten- 
berg, Oils. 
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Survey 


Drawings, 


Paintings 


Contemporary 


Jan.: American 


New Acquisi- 


Karl Plath 
Fagen, Ce- 


Jan.: 
Barbara 


Eugene 
Gouaches; 


Milford 


Esther's Alley Gallery Jan.: Contem- 
porary American Paintings. 

Hatfield Galleries Jan.: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 

Stendahl Galleries Jan.; Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 

Taylor Galleries Jan.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Jan.: French € 
American Paintings. 

Frances Webb Galleries Jan.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. Speed Art Museum Jan.: Re- 
cent Self-Portraits by Kentucky 
Artists; Italian Religious Paintings. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Jan. 15: 1949 
Corcoran Biennial. 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Terry Art Institute Jan.: Gonzalez, 
Edwards, Ridabock, Jones. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

U. of Minn. Gallery To Jan. 6: 
Arnold Blanch Retrospective. 

Walker Art Center Zo Jan. 22: 2nd 
Biennial of Paintings & Prints. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Jan. 8-29: Paintings 
«€ Their Preparatory Sketches. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

U. of Tenn. Jan. 
Church Art. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Arts & Crafts Gallery To Jan. 13: 
Holiday Group; Durieux  Litho- 
graphs. 

Delgado Museum of Art Jan. 8-Feb. 
9: European Masterpieces; 3 Cen- 
turies of American Printmaking. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences To Jan. 
22: Paul Klee Paintings & Prints. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum Jan. 8-29: 
Crafts of Mexico. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College Gallery Jan. 11-Feb. 
15: Sazevich, Sculpture. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Art Center Jan.: Polish 
Arts; Thomas Eakins. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Art Museum To Jan. 15: 
17th & 18th Century French Metal- 
work. ; 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute 7o Jan. 8: Religious 
Paintings. 

PATERSON, N. J. 

State Teachers College Jan. 9-23: 
20th Century European Painters. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Jan.: Reder, Woodcuts 
& Sculpture; Peterdi; Chinese Draw- 
ings; Reginald Marsh. 

de Braux Jan.: Valtat, Gall & Col- 
lato. 

Museum of Art Jan.: Ming Blue € 
White. 

Pennsylvania Academy To Jan. 9: 
Permanent Collection Jan. 10-20: 
Closed. 

Print Club Jan. 9-27: 22nd Annual 
of Lithography. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Jan.: Austrian & 
German Paintings from 1939 Inter- 
national; 76 French Prints from 
Wiggin Collection. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Jan. 2-30: “The Exact 
Instant.” 

Kharouba Gallery Jan.: Paintings, 
Sculpture, Prints, Ceramics. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art Jan.: Charles James, 
Fashion Design; Honore Daumier; 
French Prints; New England Paini- 
ing & Sculpture. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Jan. 8: 
Josef Albers; To Jan. 19: Water- 
colors. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Art Museum T7o Jan. 
15: Dahlov Ipcar; Christmas Prints. 
ROSWELL, N. M. 

Roswell Museum Jan. 8-29: Eight 
American Watercolorists. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

E. B. Crocker Gallery Jan.: Chinese 
Paintings from Chant Shu-Chi Col- 
lection. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Jan. 9: 9th 
Annual Missouri Exhibition; To 
Jan, 24: The Printmaker’s Winter. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Pan American Galleries Jo Jan. 7: 
Fulton Gerke. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Jan.: Persian Il- 
luminated Manuscripts; Rotenberg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Legion of Honor From Jan. 7: 
George Post, Watercolors. 

Museum of Art To Jan. 8: Picasso, 
Lithographs; From Jan, 11: 15th 
Anniversary Exhibitions. 


2-22: Modern 


Manual 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Museum 7o Jan. 9: 
Paintings by French Children; 
From Jan, 2: 12th Annual Inter- 
national Salon of Photography. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: Ohio 
Watercolor Society; Koehler. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery Jan.; Art Treasures 
from the Collections of Vienna 
Loaned by the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

Pan American Union 
Federico Cantu. 
Phillips Gallery To Jan. 10: Jacques 
Villon, Lyonel Feininger. 

Public Library Jan. 4-31: Opie, Wa- 
tercolors; Photographs. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery of Art Jan.: Archaic 
Chinese Jade; Chinese Scroll Paint- 
ings. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Jan.: Currier € Ives 
Prints. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute Jan. 1-29: 15th 
Annual New Year Show. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA Gallery (63E57) To Jan. 21: 
Elizabeth Olds. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Jan. 27: 
Pratt Institute Students’ Work. 

America House (485 Mad.) Jan. 4- 
26: Furniture arrangements by 
Norman Cherner. 

American-British Art Gallery (122 
E55) To Jan. 21: Peter Evershed. 

American Youth Hostels (351W54) 
Jan.: Members’ Work. 

Argent Galleries (42E57) To Feb. 
7: Invited Group of Contemporary 
Artists. 

An American Place (509 Mad.) To 
Feb. 4: John Marin. 

Artists Gallery (8651 Lex.) To Jan. 
19: “Critics Selected Exhibition.” 

Artists League (77 5th) To Jan. 8: 
Rose Danzig. 

AAA (711 5th) To Jan. 21: Syra- 
cuse Ceramics Annual; Jan. 8-28: 
Arbit Blatas. 

Acquavella (38E57) Jan.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) 
American Paintings. 

Barbizon Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Feb. 5: Jane Love, Sculpture. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) Jan. 
1-15: Group Exhibition. 

Belmont Gallery (26E55) Jan. 9- 
21: Color-Music Paintings by Bel- 
mont, 

Binet Gallery (67E57) Jan. 7-25: 
Nancy Ranson, Gouache. 

Brooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy) To 
Jan. 17: Book-Jacket Design. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
13: Group Exhibition. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 3rd) Jan.; 
Ingle. 

Carre Gallery (712 Sth) Zo Feb. 
9: Picasso. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
Modern French Paintings. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
Jan.: Group Exhibition. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Jan, 18; Abanavas. 

Columbia University (Amst. at 116) 
To Jan. 15: European Architec- 
tural Designs. 

Creative Gallery (20W15) To Jan. 
21: Joseph Gans. 

David's (99 MacDoug.) Jo Jan. 14: 
Lynn Rowan. 

Delius Gallery (116E57) Jan.: 
American Drawings. 

Demotte Gallery (39E51) Jan.: 
Sister M. Noreen. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) To Jan. 
21: Bernard Karfiol. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Jan.: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) To 
Jan, 28: Leonid. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To Jan, 7; 
Cornell, 

Eggleston Gallery (161W57) To 
Jan. 7: Frank Zell Heuston; Jan. 
9-22: Emily Lowe Awards Show. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Mad.) To Jan. 
31: Kokoschka, Kaufmann, Kraus- 
kopf, Vyitacil. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Jan. 
15: Louisa Robins. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) Jan.: 
Book-Jacket Designers Guild Ex- 
hibition. 

Grand Central Art Gallery (15 Vand.) 
Jan.: Group Exhibition. 

Grand Central Art Gallery (718 
Mad.) Jan.: Group Exhibition. 

Grolier Club (47E60) To Jan. 31: 
19th Century Political Cartoons. 

Griess Gallery (47 Chas.) Jan.;: 
American Artists’ Graphics. 
Hewitt Gallery (18E69) Jan. 9-28: 
Group Exhibition. 


To Jan. 16: 


Jan.: 


Jan.: 


Hugo Gallery (26E655) Jan. 10-31: 
Zeid 


Janis Gallery (16E57) Jo Jan. 28: 
Louis Vivin. 

Jewieh Museum (5th at 92) Jan.;: 
Designs for a Memorial. 
Kennedy Gallery (785 65th) 
Vaintings Under $200. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Jan. 4- 
31: Hans Moller. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To Jan. 
21: Prints. 

Kootz Gallery (600 Mad.) Jan. 10- 
30: Adolph Gottlieb. 

Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
28: Maurice Prendergas:. 

Laurel Gallery (108E58) To Jan. 
14: Rozsi Tevan, Sculpture; Miya- 
moto, Watercolors. 

Levitt Gallery (559 Mad.) Jan. 9- 
30: Virginia Berresford. 
Lipton Gallery (791 Lex.) 

Andre Girard & Group. 
Luyber Gallery (112E57) To Jan. 
14: Fruits & Flowers. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Jo Jan. 
21: Carl Gaertner. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
15: Miro. 
Medallic Art Co. 
Relief Sculpture. 
Metropolitan Museum (82 & 5th) 
To Jan. 31: Hand-wrought Silver; 
Mexican Prints; Japanese Prints; 
To Jan. 15: Van Gogh. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) To 
Jan. 7: Group Show; Jan. 10-28: 
Isabella Howland Caricatures of 
American Artists. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) Jan. 9-28: 
Gordon Samstag. 
Museum of Modern Art 
Jan.: Paul Klee. 
National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
Jan, 4-Feb. 1: 52nd Members’ An- 
nual. 
New Art Circle (41E57) Jan.: Group 
Exhibition. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (640 Mad.) Old Masters 
@ Modern Paintings. 
Newcomb-Macklin Gallery (15E57) 
Jan.; American Paintings. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Jan.: 
Distinctive Paintings. 

New School (66W12) Jan. 
Peter Lipman 
Prints. 
Newton Gallery. (11E57) Jan. 4-14: 
Recent Paintings by Gilbert. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) Jan.: Med- 
ern French Paintings. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Jan. 
3-21; J. H. Hanson, 
Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) Jan. 
3-21: Mark Rothko. 
Peridot Gallery (6E12) Jan. 3-28: 
Studio 74, Colored Woodbiocks. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Jan. $-28: 
Mid-Century Perspective. 
Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) 
Contemporary Portraits. 
Regional Arts (155E46) To Jan. 
7: Vincent Longo, Paintings. 
Rehn Gallery (683 5th) Jan, 10- 
28: Henry Lee McFee. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
dan. 12: Herbert Kaliem, Sculpture. 
Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Jan. 9- 
28: Marsden Hartley. 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) 
21: Irving Lehman. 
Scalamandre Museum (20W55) Jan.: 
Silks of the Harmonists. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
To Jan. 21: Wallace Mitchell. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E68) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

(4Ws8) 


Jan.; 


Jan.: 


To dan, 
(325E45) Bas- 


(11W53) 


3-16: 
Wulf, Sculpiure € 


Jan.;: 


To Jan. 


Sculptors Gallery 
14: Sculpture, 1949. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Jan.: Old Masters. 

Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Jan. 9- 
28: Ralph Rosenborg. 

E. & A. Silverman Galleries 
57) Jan.: Old Masters. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
Jan. 7: Serigraphs for Xmas; Jan. 
9-Feb. 24: Serigraphs for Children; 
Gifts to the Tel-Aviv Museum. 

Statler Gallery (33 & 7th) Jan.: 
Bert W. Wein. 

Tribune Art Center (100W42) Jan.; 
Francesco Tortosa,. 

Village Art Center (224 Wav.) To 
Jan. 6: Rager, Lockspeiser, Drechs- 
ler & Slote. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries (21 
E57) To Jan. 31: Viaminck. 

Van Loen Gallery (49E9) Jan. 3- 
16: Village Art Center Prizewin- 
ners. 

Maynard Walker Gallery (117E57) 
Jan.: Group Exhibition. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) Jan. 9- 
$1: Faggi, Sculpture & Drawings. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Feb. 
5: Contemporary American Paint- 
ing. 

Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) To 
Jan. 1%: Old Masters and Modern 
Paintings. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
28: Louis Schanker, Woodblocks. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Jan.: 

Old Masters. 


To Jan. 
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WHET. 


No matter what your technique. . . . No matter what your style . . . you must use 
whitel There is no substitute for white . .. for the "FINEST", most brilliant, most 
opaque, most permanent of all artists’ white ... GRUMBACHER SUPERBA WHITE 
. « « the Titanium-Zinc White, ground in the finest of oil on modern, precision- 
controlled color mills to a smooth, uniform, buttery consistency. Truly, there is no 


white like SUPERBA WHITE. 


SUPERBA WHITE is available at all 
art supply dealers 


Studio Size: (1” x 4” tube)................ . 45e 
Half-Pound Size: (1” x 5!/,” tube) 
Pound Size: (1!/.” x 6” tube)................$1.10 


M. GRUMBACHER 


; 460 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Write to Dept. ADA for 


ae i free latest technical leaflets Y M. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA, LTD. 
ACTUAL SIZE STUDIO TUBE 1” x 4” Pa wer OT Tee 


COLORS 


These colors are a combination of the 
finest pigments that can be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 

_ proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 
moist and pliable indefinitely. 


The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 
taking place in the colors when they 
are intermixed. 


By adding some of the color to an 
opaque white, an infinite variety of 
beautiful pastel shades are made 
available to the artist. 


° NEW YORK + CHICAGO 





Genuine Indian Red was originally imported from India; today the 

finest shipments come from Ormuz, on the Persian Gulf. This natural 

red iron oxide contains about 95% ferric oxide, and has a slightly 
purplish hue. Cheaper varieties of iron oxide, produced artificially from 
crystalline ferrous sulphate (copperas), are often sold under the 

name Indian Red. Winsor & Newton use only genuine Indian Red from Iran. 
The ore is thoroughly washed and purified in our factories before 
processing for use in our artists oil and water colors. Winsor & Newton 
Indian Red is a thoroughly permanent color in all media, and is 

without action on other pigments. 


THE HUGHES OWENS. CO., LTD. © MONTREAL * OTTAWA 
TORONTO * VANCOUVER * WINNIPEG—CANADIAN AGENTS 








